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oli i $ of Bure { mons without discussion on the 17th, Tt was read a first time 
8 t ¢ ; pe. in the House of Lords on the motion of the Dake of Portland, and 
the second reading fixed for the 3lst.—Several Petitions: had 
however been presented against the Bill. 


It will be gratifying to those who have come forward so 
warmly here in support of the claims ofthe distressed Irish, to 
learn that upon the motion of Mr. Goulburn, Parliament bad 
voted the sum of £50,000 sterling for their relief, ' 


The French express themselves quite astonished and delight 
ed with the success of an experiment to saila steam vessel 
entirely of Iron, from London to Paris—she is described as hav- 
ing a keel of 106 feet, and drawing only 3 fect water—she had 
remained a day at Boulogne and reached Rouen on the 22d May, 
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The Shipping Report of Sunday mentioned the arrival of 
the Fort Witviam, Captain Glass, from London the 22d of May: 
and the Report of yesterday stated that two Ships were seen at 
anchor below the Light House, accompanied by two Pilot Ves- 
sels, names not yet ascertained, As the Fort Wi Luiam touched 
at the Isle of France and Madras in the course of her passage, 
and musi therefore have suffered delay in each instance, it is 
probable that should the unknown Ships be from England, they 
thay have ieft in the early part of June, and may therefore bring 
us some later News from England than we now possess. 


The French Papers brought by the Ship from Bourdeaux 
Have been procured by the Acting Editor of Joun Butt, and 
enabled him to enter on bis duties as locum tenens during the 
temperary absence of the real Editor, with some advantage. 
We feel pleased at the relief which this must be to the mind 
of the worthy Deputy, and rejoice in the hope that so seasonable 
apiece of good fortune will prevent him from sinking beneath 
the tremendous exertion and awful responsibility of getting up a 
Paper so full of originality and variety as that of which he has 
taken charge, Well might he have solicited the indalgence of 
the Public, whose expectation must have been wound up to so 

igh a pitch by their experience of the past, as to render it im- A ‘ 
a), for uA one bat the traly original Editor to falfil them, rome ny hes nape a ah 765 —3} per cents 895 —4 por 
Jn this, however, as in many other cases, it would be well for the P P 


Acting Editor to remember that hope deferred maketh the heart London, May 17.—During the sitting of the House of Com. 
sick ; and, to use another proverb, as applicable to the Reader, we + mong yesterday, Lord Johu Russel enquired of Lord London- 
might urge him not to be too sanguine in his hopes, bat to bear 3 derry, whether he should meet with any opposition from ministry 
in mind the saying,—Blessed is he who expects nothing; in producing the proclamations of Sir T. Maitland, regarding the 
for he shall never be disappointed, neutrality to be observed both to Turks and Greeks. Lord Lon 

We proceed with our task of laying before the Reader what-  donderry replied that every one of the proclamations being pablie 
ever we have been able to collect for his gratification, partly from } might be laid before the House, but he should oppose the producs 
the pages of our new Contemporary, and partly frow Papers be- ; tion of any paper regarding actual negociations between Turkey 
fore ia our own possession. and Russia, 


We have given two Sheets to one of the most political Ar- Sir Thomas Lethbridge presented a petition signed by 600 
ticles of the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, which could $ inhabitants of the County of Somerset, urging that bn ata Up 
not be abridged without lessening its interest: and shall resume 3 wards of ton thousand English families, at present residing on the 
the coarse of General News to morrow :— Continent, whose daily expence exceeded fifty thousand guineas, 

French Papers.—We have been fortunate enough to obtain } amounting in one year to upwards of eighteen millions, (this 
a Bordeaux Price Current for May, and the Inpicatewr up te the 3 ¢xaggerated calculation excited a laugh), that the petitioners see- 
29th of the same month. ing with pain this vast sum drained from the country to be spent 
fe observe that adigo n a foreign land requested that the absentees might be rendered 
po... ver fet oneal Ea se gg om — liable to a tax at least equal to the sum paid by those who remain. 

ome fe. ots. ed in Eogland—thbe petition also represented the bad effects which 
ine Blue, «> -c<,cs encore 16-40 162% to} the custom, now gaining ground, of taking cbildren of both sexes 

— Blue violet, a veveree 1225 16 0 to be educated on the continent, was likely to produce, ‘ 


6 50 
00 
Coffee Bengal, ......++-+++ 0 B80to 0 85 : . Ta the course of the Debate to which this petition gave rise 
o 0 
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* These Papers, we are sorry to say, give no very promising 
accounts of the cause of the Greeks,— an extensive ex, edition or 
armament had been fitted out against the Island of Scio, which ter- 
minated most unfortanately, after a slaughter of their troops to 
an immense amount. 


The Tarks themselves Jost five thousand men in this affair, 


The Bordeaux papers of the 20th May report the Eaglish 
Funds on the 2ist as follows. 


Bank Shares 240.—3 per cents redaced 78}.—Ditto con- 
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Blepbant’s Teeth, .eesee---» 3 Oto 8 0 Mr. Dickenson’ observed that be he wished all absentees would 
Pepper heavy, «...0++e+e+, 120to 1 90 take example by the Persian Ambassador, who brought with him 
Jightjeeseseseern es 080 O08 0 : from bis country a clod of earth that hemight remember daily to 
By this Price Corrent it appears that Indigo had advanced : do something for the benefit of Persia, The Statesman observes 
f. 12% per livre, and a further advance was expected. ¢ on this that Persia was daily doing goed for her Ambassador, as 
Private Letters mention that the Nancy was to leave Bor- } Ragland is for the Pensioners and wealthy who Jeaye ber ; but 
deans for Calcutta in a few days after the Novverte Atiiance. ; that with the poor artizans aad workmen who are in disiress, thp 
Mr. Canning’s Bill for the readmission of the Catholic Peers ; reverse isthe case, as they are prehibited from oasrying ibeig 

pf England was read a third time aad passed the House of Com- 3 talent and industry abroad, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer proved that the loss occa- 
sioned to the Treasury by Absentees was only five thousand 
pounds, The Petition was read and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Warre brought forward his promised motion, regarding 
the Swiss Ambassador, and in a long speech endeavoured to es- 


tablish that the expences of the Embassy might be reduced with- ; 


out inconvenience to the standard of 1792. He stated his mo- 
tives at great length and minutely developed the establishment 
of the several agents retained by England in the different Can- 
tons since 1750, and denied the necessity of maintaining any Am- 
bassador whatever in that Country. 


The motion was spiritedly opposed by Lord Londonderry, 
who observed that were this adopted it would give occasion to 
many more of the same nature, and Jeave us without even a con- 
sul in a foreign port. 


Lord Normanby expressed his surprise at hearing Lord 
Londonderry defend the establishment of the Swiss Ambassador 
after, the night before, having threatened his dismission, 


The House divided on the motion. For 14, against 247. 


Mr. Goulburn requested leave of the House to bring in a 
bill placing a certain sum at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for the relief of the Inhabitants residing in the more 
distressed districts of that Ireland. Leave was given without 
Opposition, , 

Londen, May 18.—Much business was transacted this day 
before one. Upwards of £300,000 of consolidated stock was 
purchased for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but without pro- 
ducing any effect on the market. 


Yesterday the third reading of Mr. Canning’s Bill for the 
relief of Catholic Peers took place in the House of Commons 
when it was passed without any discussion, The Bill upon the 
American and West Iadia Trade gave rise to a long debate and 
was read a second time, Mr. Goulbarn presented his Bill of 
relief for the Irish Poor. The Committee of supply voted £50,000 
for this object. 


American Journals have been received in town to April 17th. 
They contain an address tothe Senate regarding the treaty of 
commerce, one of the final resolations of which recommend the 
President of the United States to make such arrangements with 
one or all of the maritime powers of Europe as will speedily put an 
end to the present odious traffic inslaves, There is also areport 
to the House of Representatives regarding the American Navy 
which is a little interesting to England. It contains large 
details of Xhe Marine during the last six years, and the con- 
struction of Ships of war during that period, according to the 
actif Congress apportioning one million of dollars to this pur- 


. pose, annually. 


We learn also from these papers that debates took place in 
{he House of Representatives on the 28th of March and the fol- 
lowing day, on the Recognizance of the Independance of the 
Spanish provinces in Soath America, when the motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 159 on the first and 167 on the next day: 


Yesterday (20th May) in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Wallace, vice president of the chamber of Commerce, in demand- 
ing the order of the day for forming a committee to consider his 
Navigation Bijls, entered into a detail of the changes he proposed 
to make in the navigation laws of England ; —the general purpose 
of these changes, isto put on the same footing all the nations of 
Europe which trade with England.—In the course of lis observa- 
tions the hon’ble gentleman gave out that without meaning to 
dictate to the executive the conduct it ought to follow in regard 
to the acknowledgment of the independance of South America, 
he proposed they should be admitted into the English ports, on 
the same terms as the ships of England into their ports. 


Odessa, April 23, 1822.—The Journals of St. Petersburgh 
eemmanicate the New Tarif which puts a stop to the trade with 
Eogland: all refined Sugars, Woollens, and printed Cottons are 


rohibited, Ironmongery is neatly prohibited, and such as is al- 
Towed to pass pays sach a duty, as amounts to a prohibition, 
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These papers came into our hand only yesterday, and we 
have gleaved such pieces vfwews- as the time allowed—in to- 
morrow’s paper, we shall. be able to give some connected and 
interesting articles.—The question of peace or war between 
Russia and Turkey seems still as far from decided upon as ever. 


Frankfort, May 16.— Accoants from Vienna state that Count 
Koraskow, son of the famous Koraskow who was defeated at 
Zurich by General Massena, passed, with the utmost haste, 


through the Austiian Capital, on his way to Naples, with impor- ~ 


tant dispatches, 


The Russian troops in Bessarabi, have made several move- 
ments. Licut, General Sabanicil, who commands the Vae guard 
of the Southern division has removed his quarters to Taramona, 
The inhabitants of Moldavia and Wailachia expect the approach 
of the Russians: the principal inhabitants that yet remaia haye 
manifested their inclination to retire to the Austrian territory, 
but have been refused passports, 


It is this moment announced that a Battle has taken place 
in Armenia between the Turks and Rassians ; victory is attribu« 
ted by different accguats to voth parties—a proof that the action 
was not decisive, 

His Majesty honoured both the principal Theatres with hig 
pressence during May, visiting Covent Garden on the 13th and 
Drury Laue on the 17th, He was very warmly received at both 
houses, 


Meetings were held at several places in England and all ap- 
pear to have been indefatigable in their endeavours to promote 
the Subscription for the Irish. —The amount subscribed is very 
large aud with part of it vast quautities of potatoes are reported 
to have been purchased and sent to Ireland. 


The Lapy Rarrtes, Coxwell, sailed for Madras and Bengal 
on the 17th of May. 


‘ London, May 20, 1822.—The accounts from Ireland, we re- 
gret to say, continue to be of the most distressing nature. The 
following is an extract of a letter from Clare;—*“There is no 
human calamity except the contiguous ones of insurrection and’ 
crime, of which the wretched people here are not the victiins. 
Famiue and the typhus fever, and death, make ravages too horri- 
ble to be described. The wail of the funeral cry is beard from 
the cabins whetever you pass. They who havea scanty stock 
for seed remaining in their hands, are in this dreadiul situation: 
if they sow it, they immediately starve; if they use it while it 
lasts, they but put off for a little the evil day, What is prepar- 
ing we know not; but if relief be not given, or if it even be de- 
ferred, ‘ the sickness of the heart’ will give place to desperation.” 


The subscriptions for the relief of the suffering districts al- 
ready amount to a very lerge sum; and remittances have been 
sent to Clare, Limerick, Galway, Mayo, aod Kerry, in aid of 
the local subscriptions in those counties, 


At a meeting in Liverpoel, on the 13th instant, on’ be- 
half of the poor in Ireland, the sum of 1000/. was subscribed 
in a very short space of time.—Books have been opened atthe 
banking firms in Cambridge, from the parpose of receiving sub. 
scriptions.—In Leeds, Exeter, Barnstaple, and vairous other 
places, the same benevolent spirit has manifested itself observer. 


A vessel with 40 tons of potatoes arrived here a few days 
since, from Jersey, for which the master had given in that island 
20s. per ton: immediately on her anchoring she was visited by a 
a speculator in the article, who purchased the carge at 4 5s. per 
ton; or his way from Spithead to the Point he met a second 
specalator who gave him 50s. per ton; which this third pur- 
chaser retailed in a few hours after the arrival of the vessel at 
80s. per ton. If they were sold retail at the then market price 
£.7 6s. 8d. was obtained for whata few days before cost twenty 
shillings! Since the above transaction, not less than eleven 
vessels have arrived here frem the western ports with cargoes 
of potatoes, which has occasiod a depression, nearly to their fote 
mer market price,—Lortsmowh Paper,—Jokn Buil, 
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Last Session of Parltament, 
FROM THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 








Remarks upon the last Session of Parliament. By a Near Observer, Londen. 
Ridgeway, 1822 

It was long ago remarked by Mr. Burke, in perhaps his best, certain- 
ly his most faultless work, that ‘where popular discoatents have beeu 
very preyalent, there has been generally something amiss in the Consti- 
tation, or in the conduct of the Government.’* The universal dissatis- 
faction with their rulers, which the people of this country for scmé years 
past have displayed,—and which has, if not alienated their affections 
from the system of the Constitution, at least weakened their ancient at- 
tachment to it,—while it furnishes a new illustration of this truth, is 
calculated to awaken very gloomy apprehensions for the future fate of 
the Monarchy. Nor can any more acceptable service be rendered to 
the cause of good order, and to the stability of all that deserves to be 
perpetuated in the frame of our polity, than they offer who show, that 
the mischiefs so much complained of, and we fear, so mach more deeply 
than loudly deplored, belong to the abuses of the system, and are not 
essential to its nature ;—that though there may be‘ something amiss in 
the constitution,’ it has crept into it through neglect; and that the ills 
we endure proceed rather from the conduct of ‘the Government’ than 
from the fundamental principles on which it rests. The able and instruc- 
tive Tract now betore us, is full of matter which has this wholesome 
tendency. But, before calling the attention of the reader to its contents, 
we must take a somewhat more general view of the aspect of the nation- 
al concerns, in order to ascertain whether or not there be, in reality, as 
little occasion of despondency and discontent, as the official supporters 
of the Governmeut, and their literary ageats, are fond of asserting; 
and to examine the grounds upon which these candid and disinterested 
persons impute the distrust and vexation of the people to an entire igno- 
rance of their real situation—a disregard to their true interests—and a 
silly passion for being duped by factions demagogues. According to 
these high and impartial authorities, the country is,if not as weil off 
as can be imagined, at least as well as could have been expected, after the 
late war; and the inhabitants have nothing to complain of, but the aris 
of those who are making them dissatisfied with theic conditien, The na- 
ture of Englishmen, it seems, is become such, that they can no longer 
judge for themselves when they are barthened, and when at their ease, 
They mast wait tillsome speaker, or some writer, expounds the matter 
to them; and then they decide,—not upon what they know and feel of 
their own situation, but npon the stories which those adepts tell them, 
and the fancies which they stirup. A few plan statements, will, pro- 
bably, saffice to show, that the sufferings of the patient warrant the des- 
cription of the physician; and that, whatever difference there may be in 
the opinions entertained of the cure, therecan be none as to the exis- 
tence and pressure of the Malady—and hardly any as to its origin. 


When we estimate the burthens that press upon the empire, with a 
reference to the persons who bear them, we must confine our attention 
tothe inhabitants of these Islands. Very few of our colonies pay the 
charges of governing and defending them; and in the aggregate, they 
are undoubtedly a considerable expense directly, and the less immediate 
source of a prodigious cost. They contribute nothing directly to the 
revennes of the State; and, in angmenting the fand ont of which that 
revenue is raised, they only differ from our foreign customers—from any 
country round the Baltic or the Mediterranean, for example—inasmuch 
as a small numbez of colonial proprietors resides in the mother country, 
and pay taxes out of their colonialiucome. The enormous expenses of 
the late wars were therefore borne by the'people of England and Ireland ; 
but in very uneqnal proportions,—ihe wealthier, though comparatively 
less populous Island, bearing by far the larger share. For some years, 
the sums raised by taxes of all kinds, from the whole country, exceeded 
ninety-four millions annually, allowing only five millions for parish aud 
country rates; and, exclusively of those looal burthens, we may take the 
sum yearly paid by thirteen-or fourteen millions of people in Great 
Britain, at very near seventy-eight millions sterling, while between six 
and seven more were paid by abont half the number of our fellow-subjects 
in Ireland. If France were taxed equally with England in proportion to 
her population, the pablick revenue would considerably exceed 160 
millions,—whereas it has never exceeded forty; and that of the United 
States of America never reached three and a half, except daring the short 
war, though their population does not now fall one-third below our own. 
We grant that these are very vague and imperfect approximatiuns toa 
comparison of the pressure felt in these countries; becanse the wealth 
is different in them all, and that proportion of price which is affected by 
the value of money, varies in them all materially ; but we wish to ilius- 
trate the peculiar situation in which the war placed the country, and the 
wanatural disproportion between the national and the private resources 





* Thoughts om the Causes of the se Discontents, &c. Works, 
ii. 224, 
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of the people. If, then, it affords but a dim light to state, that there 
was raised at the rate of nearly six pounds-a head from all persons, of 
all classes and ages, or nearly thirty pounds ayear from every family rich 
and poor, upon an average, let us look to income as a surer test. But, 
first of all, let us more particularly advertto the gross amount oi: the 
expenditure, 


The enormons sums which we have mentioned above were actually 
raised by taxes during three years—1813, 1814, and 1815. The average 
for Great Britain in these years was seventy-eight millions, with eight 
millions parochial and county rates, of which it is a very large allows 
ance, indeed, to suppose that three millions were for payment of wages ; 
—and the average of the Irish taxes was 62 millions. In one year, 1815, 


no less than 93} millions were thus raised. But we shall confine the 
statement to this Island; and if we take the seven last years of the war, 
with the year 1816, when its costs may be said to have ended, we shall 
find the average sum yearly raised by taxes, and by such portion of paris 
rates as are strictly taxes, very near seventy-seven millions, Now, what 
proportion did this bear tothe income of the inhabitants? perhaps it 
might be more accurately asked, what proportion the income bears to this 
drain ; for, continued so long, it seems as if it must have incroached up- 
on the capital. In attempting to estimate the yearly produce of land, 
capital and labour, the only guide we have is the Property-tax. In 1815, 
that intolerable burthen, having reached its utmost amount, taised 
upwards @f 14} millions, of which nearly 5} were paid by landlords, and 
above 2} by occupiers; whence we may infer, that the income of the 
former was about fity-five millions, and of the latter twenty-eight— 
but adding eight and four* respectively for the incomes below 60/., wa 
have the whole income arising from laud, ninety-five millions. Nor is 
it probable that the clear taxable income was nearly aqual to this; 
for the farmers could not, generally speakiug, pay their proportion ; 
they threw it upon their landlords; and all were agreed that the method 
of estimating the gains of the tenants was erroneous. It was clear, too, 
as soun as the cruel machinery of the tax had attained perfection, that 
hardly any property escaped. Now, if the rental of a country be any 
criterion of its capacity to undergo taxation, we have bere the means of 
judging how far that of the time in question was bearable, Of the ac. 
tual occupiers of land, by far the largest portion are those paying rent, 
Except in the northern counties of England, no considerable number of 
yeomanry are now to be found cultivating their own land ; and we shall 
probably exceed the truth, if we add seven millions to the landiord’s ins 
come, for persons of this description, This will make the whole rental 
of Great Britain seventy millions in the years under consideration, whea 
there were raised in taxes seventy-seven millions ; so that the public ins 
come exceeded, by a tenth, the whole rental of the country ; and did 
not fall much more than a sixth below the whole income derived from the 
land in every manner of way,—a state of things, we will venture to say, 
as unnatural as can well be imagined 


But let the comparison be pursued with respect to the whole income 
of the people. From trades, manufactures, and professions, were raised 
a little more than three millions,— thirty-seven was the estimated a. 
mount of the income, and about three millions a year was the amonnt of 
returns below 601. - If, however, instead of forty we put fifty millions 
for the whole, in consideration of the concealments practised by this 
class, we shall be more near the truth. This, with the incomes from of. 
fice, would make the whole income of the people about 155 millions, 
exclasive of those who only receive annuities for money formerly lent to 
the Government. It may perhaps admit of some doubt, how far official 
income onght toenter into this statement; but there can be no hesitation 
in rejecting income from the funds, provided we dedact from the taxes 
the produce of the directimpost upon that income. The balance of the 
accoant will then stand thas—that forthe eight years in question, about 
seventy-seven millions were raised by taxes, out of a total income from 
all sources, of 155 millions; or that one half the income of the whole country, 
derived from the produce ofits land, its capital, er its labours, was wrang 
from it in order to support the expenses of the Government and the war. 
Tn this estimate, we have not made any allowa nce fer the income 
immediately derived from labour, in the form of wages to workmen, be. 
cause these never pay any tax, except in the moment ofits being imposed 
or a very short time afterwards, The value which they create or add 
becomes taxable in other hands as income; but the article, in the pure 
chase of which the wages are bestowed, belonging to the class of neces. 
saries, any tax imposed on such articles must ultimately be paid by the 
capital which sets the labour in motion. 


If, from the manner raising the revenue, we turn to the mode of 
expending it, the first thing that strikes us is its deficiency, and, vast as 
it has been, its total inadequacy to meet the demandsuponit. The ex. 
pense of governing and defending the United Kingdom in one year, 1814, 
reached the unheard of, and perfectly intolerable amount, of 137} millie 
ons; the average cost df three years, 1813, 1814 and 1815, was above 








* 3,825,001, is the amount retarned in 1812, as under the taxable sya 
in the occupiers’ class, F 
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132 millions. If we include only 5 of the 8 millions of rates levied yearly; 
the cost of 1814 was 142, and tle average costof the three years 137 ; but, 
taking ouly the public expenditare, it exceeded, in two years, the whole 
amount of the national debt contracted from the Revolntion to the be- 
giuning of the late war, by more than the whole current charges of those 
two years. Again, taking all the expenses, local and general, at boih 
periods, for two years atthe beginning of the war, and two years at its 
close, those amounted, in 1813 aud 1814, to above 278 millions. Ina au 
equal period before the war, they did uot exceed 40 millions, including 
Ireland and the parish rates ; leaving a difference of above 233 millions, 
or more than the whole amount of the sational debt at that time. Even 
if we take thedouger period of eight years, to which our estimates of the 
income aud revenne referred, we find that the average yearly expense 
was above 117 millions, including [reiand and the parochial expenditare ; 
and exclusive of those heads, 104 millions; so that the clear addition 
made to our debt, by the excess of our extravagance above even our 
énormous means in those concluding years of the war, was such as to 
add more than 240 millions to the debt, and to entail upon the people a 
perpetual barthen of nearly thrice as much as the whole costs of the 
government (exclusive of the debt) had amounted to when the war be- 
an. 
3 It is a very common fallacy, im reasoning upon the effects of 
excessive taxation, to say that the mouey raised in this way returns to 
the people in another shape, by meats of the publick expenditure ; and 
we are very far from asserting, that a given sum raised and spent abroad 
by the State, would not be still moré injurious to the resources of the 
people than the same sum spent at home. But, nevertheless, the notion 
that such a process does not éxhaust the national wealth, in whatever 
manner it is carried on—that the amonnt, or any thing like the amount 
of taxes spent at home, finds its way back into the pockéts from which 
it was taken, is as false as it is paradoxical; and if its apparent absur- 
dity strikes us at first sight, a closer inspection only serves to set that 
absadity in a stronger light, aud to diselose more fully the mischievous 
conclusjon indirectly dedaced,—that the pressure of taxation can never 
be very heavy, nor its amount very material. That the money spent by 
Government at home in part retarns to the people, is easily admitted; 
indeed this is true, not of part, but of the whele, But we nse people 
ini a different sense when we speak of the taxes raised to furnish that 
money; itis in trath taken from one class and paid to another; taken 
from the people at large to the injury of their income, and, if pushed 
far, of their capital, and paid to a comparatively small body, who are in 
the employ of the Government. Sut these (it may be said) deal with 
the community at large; and sodves the Governmeént in its contracts. 
Undoabtédly they do ; bat if the mouey had remained where it original- 
ly was, an expenditure to exactly the same amount would have taken 
place, with a most material difference in the manner and in the result. 
The money Would have been spent economically, and the labour which 
it would have called into action wonld have produced a constant, and 
permanent angmentation of the capital of the country, and, with the 
eapital of its ananal revenue, or of the sum yearly to be expended in put- 
ting more labour in motion for a like beneficial purpose, Suppose, for 
example, that of the 81 millions raised by taxation in Great Britain la 
1815, there were 26 millions expended, in consequence of the war, aud 
the mere needless extravagance with which our affairs were conducted ; 
and that the whole of this, the excess of onr establishment over that of 
1820, was spent at home, not oue farthing of it remained at the end of 
the year for which it was wanted, unless in the shape of old stores, ac- 
coutrements and barracks. The whole of it had gone to purchase the 
labour of soldiers, sailors, and clerks in office, who had left nothing be- 
hind which conid the year after employ any one else. It is trne, that 
their consumption had occasioned a demand for produce and for manu- 
factases; but if those 26 millions whieh supported them had never been 
levied by taxation, noman supposes they would have been hoarded ; 
each person who contributed his portion to the mass, would have 
employed the greater part of it, and the balk of the contributors 
would have employed the whole of their portions in some profitable 
channel. Thus the landlord, or he to whom he lent his savings, 
would have invested his share of the taxes in some farming specala- 
tion, which would have created a demand fer manufacturing, as well as 
gricultural labour; and the marmfacturer, in like manner, would 
ave éxtended his business, or struck into some new chanuel, oceasi- 
oning a demand both for the produce of the neighbonring farms, and 
the labour of more artisans. Or, the landlord wonld have paid of 
part of the debt npon his estate, and his mortgagee would have em- 
loyed his capital in aiding other landlords or traders, the money 
tin rth ptoduetive labour. Thos, at the end of the year, 
the greater part of 26 millions would have been added to the agri- 
trltaral or citnmercial capital of the country; and the greater part 
of the préfits Would, in like manner, the next year, have still fur- 
ther increased the natiobal income, and immediately afterwards the 
fiafional capital. 


Let us take, mow, the instance of a single divect tax, althoahg 
the argument applies to all the publick burthens; and it shall be 
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the income, or, a8 it was very inaccurately termed, the Property. 
tax. In the eight years to which we have already more than once 
referred, there were raised, by this. means, above 107 millions ; of 
which about 55 were paid by the owners aad occupiers of Jand. No 
man can doabt that this sum, judiciously applied, would have pro« 
duced a very great benefit to these proprietors. Many ‘of the im- 
provements which, for want of it, have not been effected, would 
have been accomplished ; others, which have been paid for with bor. 
rowed-money, wouid have been completed without incarring any debt, 
By degrees, debts uow become overwhelming, would have been paid 
off, and the interest which has been accnmnulating would have been 
diminished. A gift of 55 millions to the landed interest Jnow, would be 
a boon too great to be dreamt of. Their distresses would be supposed 
at an end ; at allevents, they would be greatly alleviated, even under 
the pressure of other evils which the extravagance and impolicy com- 
plained of have produced ; yet sucha gift now would bear no com. 
parison, in beneficial effects, with the leaving an equal sum by its 
different yearly instalments, to improve in the hands of the owners 
at compound interest, and prevent them from getting into em. 
barrassments, or enable them to relieve their estates from those left 
by their ancestors. Again, suppose the case of an individual paying 
this tax and the assessed taxes; or the tenant’s tax falling onhim, his 
income being 10,0001. a year, the interest of his debts 3000/., and his 
payments to those two imposts 15001., from which 150/. may be deducted 
on accountof the debts,—a sinking fund of 1350/. would have disin- 
cumbered him during the eight years in question of above 14,000I, of hig 
debts, and of nearly 20,000/. since 1806, What then would be the state 
of the case, if we take into the account all the other burthens imposed 
upon him by the same fatal course of impolicy? Supposing only a fourth 
partof his income to be taken by the war-taxes; the accumulation of this 
portion, or the progress which it would enable pip? eats to make in pay- 
ing off ineumbrances, witlt the fallin the interest of money from the ge- 
neral increase of capital, would assuredly leave him with hardly any debt 
at all. 


Ifany one still persists in the idea, that so the money be spent ia 
the country, it matters little how itis taken from the people; we weuld 
wish to ask him, whether the same argument does not apply to the case 
of each individual, and must not be trae of every especial one, if it is 
true of the aggregate? Now, theugh certainly arich man’s neighbour- 
hood, and, through them, his own property, is ape by his rents being 
drawn to a distance and there spent; and though, conversely, his resi- 
dence on the estate, and spending his rents there, benefits the deighbeur- 
ing country, and bis ewn land reaps its proportion of the advantage ; yet 
we presume ao one will contend that it is a matter of indifference to thie 
owuer, who draws his rents, provided they he spent on the spot! that it 
signifies nothing toe him whether he receives the whole, or isonly allowed 
one half, provided the other balfis expended among his tenants and the 
neighbouring shopkeepers and artisans; and that he has no right to com- 
plain if Government appoints a receiver to the extent of that moiety, so 
as the worthy fanctionary comes with a suitable staff of clerks, and a bo- 
dy guard, anda due proportion of livery servants, all of whom are tobe 
maintained ont of the allotted portion of the rents, and te make that por- 
tion circulate in the same parish from whence it was drawn. The ab. 
surdity of this strikes every one as soon as itis stated ; and yetit isin no 
respect different from the position against which we are contending ; ex- 
cept that we are using itin argument, and the other doctrine has been 
actually employed to persnade the safferer himself. It has been address- 
ed tothe persons groaning under the burthen ; it has been constantly in 
the mouth of the fanctionary ; it has been urged by bimto the unhappy 
proprietor, to sooth him, while in the act of losing half his rents. * Ne- 
ver you mind (has been the language used), itis all for your good—you 
ate only giving up this haif'to secure the rest. Bat in fact you are giv. 
ing up nothing; for the money being all spent apon the spot, it returns 
to you in another shape ;”—together with other kindred topics and much 
jimile, touching exhalations, dew, and rain. : 

But we have been admitting, tor argument’s sake, that the expen. 
diture takes place at home. A portion of it undoubtedly és so: a porti- 
on of the extraordinary expenses of the war, as well as nearly the whole 
ot the peace expenditure— and we may go se far as to allow, that, in 
most wars, evena large proportion of that extraordinary expense is im. 
curred within the country. Butin all wars, a considerable part of i 
and in the late unprecedented contest, a very large part, was 
abroad. Now, surely, even the reasoners with whom we have been com 
tending will not affect to doubt, that money raised from the people bere 
to be sent abroad, and either spent by our troops there, or given in the 
shape of subsidies, or lent as loans—which experience shows are equi- 
valent to gifts, the borrower always forgetting to repay them—maust 
operate as a direct drainon onr resources, in exact proportion to the 
sums raised, and without any chance of return by any material 
upon our capital and industry, or, as the phrase-is, ‘finding its way back 
again.’ We are not speaking mow of the money spent in purchase of 
stores at home, which stores are to be wastefully consumed abroad ; thig 
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Table I.—Income and Expenditure of Great Britain, including the charge 
on account of the Sinking Fund, for 15 years ending 1820. 


falls within the seope of the preceding ohservations ; for it signifies bat 
very little whether the consumption takes place at home or abroad, so 
long as it only supports absolutely aaprodactive Jabour, But we are 
adverting to the suns transmitted fo subsidize foreign powers, and to 
pay and support onr own troops, and foreign troops iu our service, while 
they are abroad, and generally to provide for all the reckless aud most 
prodigal expence of actnalwarfare. By far the greater part of this mo- 
ney is expended in the purchase of raw prptace and Libowr, aod other 
things furnished ow the spot; and the utmost effectthat can, by sach 
expenditnre, be prodaced upon our own markets of produce and manu- 
facture, is far more than counterbalanced by the ruiaous effects of the 
operation which the money is used tosapport. The war mast immedi- 
ately, and still more effectually in its consequences, injure those coun- 
tries, as our customers, to a much greater extent than the expenditure of 
our capital there can stimalate them to aid our domestic industry. The 
same short-sighted reasoners, who see so little migchief in the expendi- 
tore of a large revenue at home, are ignorantly prone to admit that all 
is clear loss which is spent abroad. There is a difference between the 
two operations. With certain restrictions, to which we have jast re- 
ferred, the revenne which is spent abroad must be allowed to be the 
most exhausting to our resources. 


To estimate the proportion of the warexpenditare which takes place 
abroad with any miuute accuracy. is manifestly impossible... But we 
have data whereby some approximation may be made tothis result. Jn 
the frst place, we know, that, of the Armv Extraordinaries daving war, 
by far the greater part was foreign expenditure. Fronr1897 to the end 
of the war, these amounted to about 90 millions; from Which we may¥gle- 
duct the Extraordinaries for ten years of peace, which wonld Rav 70 
thillions. Next, alarge part of the military force heing abroad daring the 
same period, we amst allow a similar proportion of the Ordinary expens- 
es of the army to have been inciirred abroad. The entire expenses of the 
army ordnance reached so high, in one year, a3 38} millions; and they 
averaged about 26 millions during the who!e of the above ten years. De- 
ducting from thisthe snm of 90, for extraordinaries, already reckoned, 
we have 170 millions as the’o:dinary charnge of the army. The numeti- 
cal strength was about 260,000 regular forces of all descriptions, during 
agreat part of the time; exceeding the establishment of 1820 by about 
100,000 ; to which excess the sum of 65 millions in the wile ordinary 
charge is proportional, and may, perhaps, safely be taken as the amount 
expended abroad, beside extraordinaries. To these sums must be added 
the loans and subsidies, which, for the ten years under consideration, a- 
mounted to no less a sum than 60 millions ; the whole loans and subsidies 
from 1793 having been almost 67 millions. 


We have thus the sum of 185 millions as the mass of the foreign 
expenditure during the concluding period of the war. Nor ought its 
enormous amonat tomake us question it. Positive evidence is before the 
conntry, stating the expenditure for fome years in its details; and these 
sapport our estimate. Thus it appears, by the returns of the bills drawn 
in 1814 from all parts abroad, upon the Paymaster of the Forces, that 
those draughts amounted to 19 millions, after giving credit for bills remit- 
ted; and the whole sum, including subsidies which passed that year to 
foreign parts through the same department, was abont 25 millions. No 
leas than 30,0003, were paid in preminmsto naval officers for the trans- 
port purpose of carrying it. It should also be remembered, that we have 
allowed nothing for the foreign expenditure of the Navy, which most 
have been considerable although by ne means in the same proportion to 
its whole cost with that of the army. A capital approaching to 200 millions, 
or nearly four entire years’ rental of the land of the whole island, bas thus 
been sent abroad in ten years. A sum exceeding one-third of that ren- 
tal has been every year carried out to pay for the labour and the goods 
of foreigners, to be consumed upon the spot without any equivalent ; 
and in subsidies alone to their governments, asam equal to one whole 
year's rental, has been transported, and sunk for ever in their coffers, or 
used to impoverish their subjects by war, 


We shall close these remarks by presenting, in the form of Tables, 
the details of the question. Itis of great importance to perceive the 
the truth of statements in detail, which, from the enormous amount of 
the aggregate sums, the imagination, being staggered, is apt to reject ; 
and we are both anxious to show, that, when speaking above in round 
numbers, we have not been talking at random; and desirous that our 
readers may possess a convenient repertory of these facts respecting our 
recent financial history, which will assuredly be more frequently referred 
to now than they have been for some years past: Because the distresses 
of the country,—perhaps we should rather say, of a portion of the coun- 
try,—have at length opened the eyes of the landed interest to the neces- 
sity of looking more narrowly into the state of our affairs, 


The First Table exhibits a general statement of the Amount of the 
Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain, for the fifteen years from 
1806 to 1820, both incinsive. Bat under the expenditare fer the four 
last of those years, that of Ireland is comprebeuded. 
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1806. 1807. 1808. 1909. 
Total Revenne,* ex- ; 
elusive of Loans,,.|. 55,346, 61,135,000) 61,442,000) 66,432,000 
Loans, :...e6..eec0] 29.699,000, 15,257,000) 10,102,000] 14 675,000 
Total Expenditure, ..| 725778, 75,670,000] 79.391.0001 84,977,000 
Where-§ oo — — 3,059,000 1,260,008 
f 2’ an av 
Or € to Ireland,| 1,768,000' $3,681,000; °%.559.090] 2,921,000 
1810. jShL. BI2. 1613, 
Total Revenue, ex- 
clusive of Loans,.. | 70,156,000/ 68.216,00C}| 67,708,005) 75,363,000 
Loans, .......+.-0.} 18,242,00'} 16,686,009] 29,268,000] 35,000,000 
Total Expenditn e,..] 85,196,000] 91,415,000] 100,496,000] 118,726,008 
Soubsities 2,059,000] 2,977,000)’ 5,315,000) 11,294,000 
Where- 9 nd Loans ‘ 
's-+ € to Ireland,’ 5,294,000' 4,432,000' 2,888,000' 4,709.090 
1814. 1815, 1816. 1817. 
Total Revenne, a 
clusive of Loans,.. | 76,824,000] 81,233,000] 67,997,000] 53,237,000 
ere pc | 36,078,000) 39,421,000} 8,939,000 -_ 
Total Expenditare, .. | 126.369,000) 110,143,000) 82,769,000) . 
Subsidies} 10,024,000] 11,035,000| 1,731,000] 68,710,000 
waere § and Loans ~ United 
o;-- €to Ireland, 8.723,000' 7,277.000' 2,581,000' Kingdom, 
1818. 1819, 1820. 
Total Revenne, ex- 
closive of Loans,.. | 53,737,000! 52,963,000) 55,115,000 
Loans, ..+.--e+ee+.] 10,850,000} 18.756,000| 17,292,000 
Total Expenditure,..) 68,821,000] 69,448,000) 70,850,000 
‘ U. K. U. K. U. K. 

















The next Table exhibits the Revenue and Expenditure of Treland 


for the same years, in like manner; but deducting, from the Expendi- 
ture of each year,.the portion which was raised in, and remitted from 
England by way of loan to Ireland, and which is incladed in the first Table. 


Table If.—Income and Expenditure of Ireland, for 15 years ending 1820. 





















































1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 
Total Revenne, ex- 
elnsive of Loans,. . 4.585.000) 5,352,000) 6,369,000) 5,455,000 
Eset, c. cies ono ewe 4,359,000] 2,977,000} 5,689,000; 4,261,000 
Total Exvenditure,..| 8,537,000) 8,666,000} 9,536,000] 9,874,000 
Expenditure, after , 
deducting Loans 
from England, 6,769.000' 4,885,000" 6,949,000" 6,953,000 
1810. 18it. 1812. 1813. 
Total Revenue, ex- : 
elusive of Loans,. . 4,659,000} 5,405,000) 6,099,000) 6,382,000 
Loans, ...ccce-scoce 5,653,000) 3,127,000) 4,196,000, 7,575,000 
Total Expenditure,..| 10,853,000) 11,360,000! 12,776,000) 13,308,000 
Expenditure, after ; 
deducting Loans , 
from England,....' 5,559,000' 6,928,000! 9.888,000' $,698,000 
1814. 1816, 1816. 1817. 
Total Revenne, ex- - 
clusive of Loans,.. 6,902,000) 7,161,000] 5,912,000} 5,520,000 
BORER, soo cecescoce 7,737,000 11,091,000) 2,759,000; ¢ 
Total Expenditure, ..| 15,160,000] 19,796,000 14,013,009 
Expenditure, after » 
deducting Loaus 
from England, ...' 6,437,000! 12,519,000! 12,031,000 





*The Revenue in this Table includes charges of Management, but 


not the Allowances, Drawbacks, aad Repayments, 


It means ali that is 


raised from the people ; and seme of the & cad of Allowances, &c, might 
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Table I1.— Income and Expenditure of Iie'wid, for 15 years ending 1820. 
—Contiaued. 
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Table V.— Expenciiture of the United Kingdom, in its Great Branches, 
for 15 Years ending 1820. 








1818. 1819 1920. | 

Total Revenne, ex- 

elusive of Loans,, . 5,654,000] 5,325,000) 4,744,000 
WIE S dccclesenues 
Total Expenditure... _ _ mnt 
Expenditore, after 

deducting Loans _ om aw 

from England, 














The third Table exhibits in one view, the Grand Totals of the In- 
come and Expenditure, and Debts contracted, of the United Kingdom, 
for the same years. In this, asin the other two Tables, the revenne 
given is the gross receipt within the year, without deducting charges of 
management, which have amounted to between four and five millions in 
one year; and bestowed upon the Crown a patronage in proportion to 
this vast income. 


Table ITI,---Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom for Fifteen 
years, ending 1822. 























P Charges of 
Expenditare, | Management 
Yeats, [Revenncezcle! rises, | feclading the included in 
sive of Loaus. . , 
Sinking Fund. | Expenditure. 
1806,.. 59,931,000 21,058,000 82,377,000 2,830,000 
1807,.. 66,487,000 18,234,000 83,782,000 3,227,000 
1808,.. 69,811,000 15,791,000 89,802,000 3,462,000 
1809,.. 71,887,000 18,936,000 95,501,000 3,674,.00 
1810, . 74,815.0¢0 18,895,000 91,566,.00 3,811,000 
1811,.. 73,621,000 19,763,000 102 340,000 3.991.000 
1812,.. 73.707,000 33,461,000 114,552,000 4.168.000 
1813,.. 81,745,000 42.575,000 131,825,000 4,401,000 
1814,.. 83,726,000 43,815,000 137,343,000 4.512.000 
1815... 88,391,000 50,512,000 127 364,000 4,702,000 
1816,.. | 73,909,000 11,698,000 99,593,000 4,794.000 
1817... 58,757,000 —_ 73,061,000 4,351,000 
4818... 59,391,000 10,850,000 73,224,000 4,403 ,co0o 
1819,.. 58,288,900 18.756,000 73,697 ,o00 4,249,000 
1820... 59,812,000 17,292,900 74,986,000 4,136,000 





The fonrth of these Tabies is intended to shew the Revenue under 


its different beads ; and the fifth, to show the Distribution of the Ex- 
penditure in like manner,—but confining the detail in each to the prin- 
@ipal heads; in the one, to the great sources of revenue; in the other, 
to the great drains of expense; and the Charges of the Debt are given 
in a separate column. 


Table IV.—Principal Branches of the Revenue «f Great Britain for 9 
years, and of Ireland 4 years, ending 1820. 


1812. 1813. 








“484. | 1815. 1816. 








Excise,.......-(26,.533,000/25,272 000/26, 177 ,000)27 .799 ,o00/24,272,000 
Customs, ..,....| 11,292,000 11,986,000) 12.836,000/12,077,000/ 10,174,000 
Stamps, ......| 5,274,000, 5,474,000) 5,778,000] 6,046,000} 6,078,000 
mate 7,444,000] 7,884,000] 7,979,000) 7,716,000| 7,347,000 
Post Office,, ....| 1,820,000) 29,80,000/ 2,080,000; 2.116.000] 2,002,000 
Property, .....'13,131,000! 14 .492,000'14.492,009/14.681,000' 1.6 7.000 


——= « -- 























1817. 1818 1819 1820. | 





Excise, ..... . ++/21,085 000/24 378 ,000/24,384 000/27 722,000 
Customs, .... .]11,765,000! 11,536,000] | «6.787 oo] 10,264 000 
Stamps, ......-| 6,506,000) 6,567,000) 6,379,000, 6,343,000 
Lauds Assess- 

~ ea , 7,821,000! 7,893,000| 7,812,000) 7,849,000 
Post Office,.....| 1,914,000} 1,961,000] 1,952,000] 1,894,000 























Property. .....-1 2,089.000! 401,000! — 45,000! 

1817. 1818. 1819. 1820, 
Excise, /...,...| 2,006,000 | 2,133,000 | 1,979,000 1,900,000 
Castoms,.. pees 2,028,000 2,123,000 2,034,000 1,731,000 
Stamps,...,...] ° 566,000 560,000 520,000 451,000 
Post Office,.... 178,000 177,000 170,000 173,090 
yy: 524,000 397,00 360,000 333,000 

















have been added, particularly about 200,000/. a year for Stamps, and 
some trifling allowances to the Universities. 

+ The Expenditure, after the consolidation of the two Exchequers, 
is included in Table 1. 
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1806,| 9,120,000 /39,755 00° 33 ,502,000}48,875,000] 82,577,000 
1807,| 8,030,000) 40,252,00¢ - $5,420,000) 18,362,000, 83,782,000 
1808,! 5,628,000143,897,000] 3,9°9,000/36,288,000}53,514,00c} 89.802,000 
1809, | 10,237,000] 16,244,000] 1,250,00:|37_873,00|57,731,000] 95,601,000 
18lo.| 6,453,000) 16,709,000) 2.059,000/39,345,000}55,221,000! 914,566,000 
1811,| 6,833,000 }57,635,00°| 2,977 ,000'40,885,000/61,445 000} 1u2,340,000 
1812,|%2,572,000/53,46%,000] 5,315,000) 43,204,000/7 1,348,000'114,552,000 
1813, |¢4,843,000] 58,544,900] | | 294,000) 47,114,000] 34,681 ,ooc] 131,825,000 
1814, /24,736,000/63,687,000| 10,024,000/43,901 ,000| 38.447 ,000| 137,348,000 
1315,|/20,277,000| 15 655,000) 11 ,035,000/50,397 ,e00/ 76,967,000} 127,364,000 
1g16,|¢5,900,900/27,7§92.000! 1,731,000,54,236,000/45,363,000! 99,593,000 
1817,|29,526,000|27, 588,000)  —  |16,023,000,27,038,000] 73,061,000 
1818,| 9,930,000]z6,445,000) —  |16,849,000]26 375,000] 73,224,000 
1819,| 9,067,000) 27,383,000 — 17,247,000|26,450,000] 73,697,000 
1820,! 9,352,000] 26,7z¢4,000 — 48,92,000/26.066,000/*74 986.000 
































That the enormons sums which we have been contemplating—sums 
which startle the most crednlons reader, and, indeed, set the imagination 
at defiance—have been squandered with matchless profusion—with a 
most guilty careleseness in almost every department, there is no one so 
blinded by his love of the system as now todeny. The question for ma- 
ny years was, How can the war be carried on most universally; how 
can we most effectually fill every sea with our fleets, and vex every 
coast with our partial, unconnected, fruitless, but most castly descents ; 
how can we take most foreigners, civil and militasy, into our pay; and 
most profusely buy the co-operation of all the powers of Europe, till we 
pay the charges of their government, as well as ofourowon? When the 
service Was thought of, the money must be provided in the quickest 
manner possible, no matter upon what high terms of extravagant borrow. 
ine, or still more pernicious taxation. ‘To economize the expenditare— 
to perform the service at the cheapest possible rate—or even to take any 
thonght about how the money was spent,—never entered into the 
minds of onr rnlets, Theiragents all over the world emulated 
them in this liberal view; and to watch snch matters nicely, 
was, for many years, deemed the plain indication of a disaffected spirit. 
When the successors of by far the most lavish financier, and most unskil- 
ful and unsuccessful foreign minister that ever rnled any country, came to 
carry on the government, they finished the contest infinitely better than 
he had begun it, in many respects; and above all, wise by his experience, 
they saw the folly ofhis system of little nseless expeditions, which, if sne- 
cessful, could bring no benefit, and, if disastrous, proved at once ruinons to 
ourresonrces ani our reputation. But ifthey avoided one of his errors 
they rushed headiong into all his extravagance, and attained a pitch of 
wastefull prefasion which would have astonished even their master, had 
he lived to witness the many wonders to which the severity of the sea- 
sons, and the folly of Napoleon, gave birth. 


It is not often that a nation continnes long blind to snch prodigal 
conduct in its rnlers; but it is somewhat rare to find the spendthrifts 
themselves confessing their wastefulness, The Finance Committee of 
1817, composed almost entirely of the members and adherents of the ad. 
ministration, have, in measured terms indeed, but abundantly significant, 
pronounced sentence upon the system. The part which is selected as 
fit to make av example of, is the Ordnance; ‘ Your Committee learn,” 
(says the third Report, p. 83.), ‘ that works, buildiuge, extensions, and 
repairs, have been undertaken and executed both at home and abroad, in a 
manner little checked or protected against profusion and waste,—in many 
cases without any estimate or general plan, and sometimes extended, 
(according to the statement of an officer the Ordnance who at- 
tended the Committee), as views opened, during the progress of 
the work.” The reader will not fail to mark here the innocence 
of the surprise expressed by the Committee, Were none of its 
members in Parliament while snch deeds of pillage were doing? 
Where were the boasted guardians of the public purse, the while ? 
Were none of the Committee in office during those wastefnl times? 
Were not some of themin the very department where such scenes 
must have been daily witnessed, till they perhaps ceased to be impres- 
sive, by becoming familiar? Yet they now, for the first time, in 1817 





* To obtain the real expenditure, the amount of the Sinking-Fund 
mast be deducted from the sams in this column. Since 1817, when the 
Exchequers of Great Britain and Iveland. were conjoined, the Sinking 
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*learn that works, &¢. both at home and abroad,’ &e. But they pro- 
ceed with their tesson—* the irregular mode of proceeding which unfor. 
tunately prevailed during the time when all these large works were be- 
gun, has had the effect of Reeping the House in total ignorance as tu the ul. 
timate charge for any one of them.’ They then state, that in this ex. 
emplary manner, by the established practice of provident persons, and 
which is valsarily termed throwing good money after bad, nearly ten 
millions had been eqnandered away on works which, had the national de. 
fence vested on them, would have heen wholly inadequate to secure it; 
but, the Reporters add, that fortunately our defence did not require such 
precautions, and therefore the expenditure was utterly useless, This we 
take to be the plain meaning of the following passage. 


‘These vations works were begun, and moderate sms were called 
for from year toyear: the grant of every former session became a rea. 
son for grating more in the succeeding session, that the first sum might 
not be expended in vain, or the work left incomplete; and a large item 
of ‘ anprovided services’ covered the difference between the annual esti- 
mate and the actual expenditure. The result has been the disbursement 
of 9,029,333/., exclusive of various sums charged in “ the Army Extraor- 
dinaries,” 


‘There are (the Report concludes) prudential reasons which pre. 
vent your Committee from parsuing an inquiry into the sufficiency or im- 
perfection of particular parts of this Home Defeace ; butthey should look 
at aninquiry of that nature with mach greater anxiety, if they could con- 
ceive that the defence of the United Kingdom, either oaght to rest, or 


was ever likely todepend materially, upon fortresses and garrisons.’—~— 
Third Report, p. 66. 


The members of the Committee, constitnted as we shall presently 
see it was, can hardly be supposed to have learnt any thing very new in 
detail. But what an instructive lesson did they teach the House of Com- 
mons, and how forcibly onght theic words to have roused that House 
to asense of its neglected duties! Year after year had such extrava- 
gance been suffered to go on; its necessity for the salvation of the em- 
pire being the daily theme, and the impossibility of either directing our 
resources more wisely, or performing the services more cheaply, being 
the constant answer that put down all objections, ard stifled even a re- 
mark, ‘Then come the very authors of the schemes, and their steady 
abettors; and plainly avow, that ifthe matter had been narrowly looked 
into, no man in his senses conid have suffered the money to be spent, for 


it was jnst so mach thrownaway, Yet, if any one had offered it at the. 


time, what would have been the reception of such an attempt? The very 
members of the Committee would have been the first and loudest to 
proclaim them enemies of their country, insinuate, that they were sold to 
France, and to bear down, with that force of invective which the 
weight of a government always marvellonsly augments, the * cold 
calculating’ reasoners who could stop to reckon pounds and pence 
when Hannibal was at the gate? We have lived to see the class 
ef society which bore the chief part in the reign of profasion, reap 
its bitter fruits. Ttis possible, though very far from certain, that they 
may profit by the experience which is the only gain the event brings 
with it, and refnse their blind confidence tostate empirics whose antho- 
rity is only derived from the fears of the patient, and who, like Sangrado 
have but one nostrom, and, like him, produce but one resnit. At pre- 
sent, we are only tracing the history of the pst; and having exhibited 
the prodigious amount of the evil, it was well to see how far the anthors 
of it and their willing instruments were themselves disposed to regard 
it as unavoidable. ‘ 

Such has been the course of the expenditure into which the late dia- 
astrons wars have plunged the country; sach the mannerin which 
we have learnt to reckon the burthens of the State by thousands of mil- 
lions, and its current expenses by hundreds, When, at length, the 
contest ceased, surely some relief might have been expected; some 
breathing-time at lea8t to a people so long-suffering and so oppressed, 
Vet the Ministers endeavonred to maintain the income and Malt duty, 
by far the most intolerable of all the war taxes, and were only defeated 
by the steady determination of the country no longer to bear them. The 
loss of so much revenue compeiled them to lower, ina certain degree, 
the scale of their Peace establishment; bat the expenditare of the State 
in the first year of peace was almost 100 millions, in the next it exceeded 
73, and in (820 it had risen agaiu to nearly 75, including above foar mil- 
lions yearly for the expenditare rendered necessary. These sums, no 
doubt, ineinde the charge of the debt; bat the expenses of the esta- 
blishment itself, without any thing for the debt, were, in 1816, 45 milli- 
ons ia 1817, 27; and in 1320, 26: the whole exwenditare of 1792, debt 
ineluded, baving been somewhat about 18 millions, and the establish- 
ment withont the debt less than eight. The expence of collecting the re- 
venne is here added as it onght to be; for it is so much taken from 
the people, and added to the patronage of the crown, But were nv 
attempts made to lower this heavy charge? It cannot be denied that 
there were ; that celebrated Committee .of which we have spoken was 
appointed to investigate the subject; and the exploits of this body form 
the principal topic of discussion in the admirable pamphiet before us. 


Tuesday. October 1, 1822. 
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It is with perfect justice and an accnrate knowledge of Paliamenta- 
ry tactics, that the anthor denominates this measure, always of late years 
resorted to by the Goverument, when pressed by the cries of the people 
for retrenchment, ‘ a notable device of modern times for transferring the 
duties and responsibility of the execative government to a Committee na- 
med by the Minister ;’—~aud he states two objects which the maneetvre is 
intended, aud has hitherto proved bnt too well calenlated, to secure—the 
withdrawing the grievances complained of from publiek discassion, aud 
the eventual gainiag of a Parliamentary sanction to the Ministerial mea- 
sures for meeting, or rather evading, the complaints of the country. He 
considers, however, that the conduct of this Finance Committee bas 
been so extraordinary, and its formation attended with such ciroumstan- 
ces, as musthereafter prevent an expedient ‘so deeply injurious to the 
interests of the country, so palpably delusive aud insulting to the veppiey 
from ever being resorted to. He then enters upon the history of the 
Committee, beginning with the specch by which the Minister intro- 
duced it. 

‘ Witatever effect this elaborate display of Lord Castlereagh may 
have produced upon his andience, certain it is, that when he disclos- 
ed to the House of Commons the names of the twenty-one national bene- 
factors, to whom he was about to delegate this momentous trust of restor- 
ing the resources of the country by retrenchment and economy—when 
it appeared from such disclosure, that a considerable portion of these 
gentlemen were the fellow-servants of the noble Lord in office, and that 
a great majority of the remainder were gentlemen who avail themselves 
of every opportunity for expressing their unqualified approbation of his 
measnres—there were members in that assembly, the best qualified, from 
experience and independence of situation, to form an accurate judgement 
upon such subjects, who did not hesitate to expose to the nation, in lan- 
gage pretty unqualified, the gross and insultivg delusion which was a- 
bout to be practised uponit.’ 


Bat the principles npon which the persons were selected, appear 
to have been, with great frankness, certainly, if with little wisdom, stat- 
ed before hand by the Noble mover, Ao extract from his reported 
speech is given from the Parliamentary Debates ; and it consists of an 
open attack, hardly veiled by the forms of civility, nponall members of 
Parliament who belong to no political party, and judge on each questi« 
on for themselves. The Minister of the Crown sneers at those personas, 
‘ with great honour to themselves and nodonbt with great advantage to 
their country, reserving their minds for an impartial consideration of every 
topic ;’ but he says, ‘ they are not very numerous, nor are they treated 
with peculiar respect by the other side of the House.’ He therefore ‘ re- 
jects the visionary prospect of choosing the Committee out of that rare and 
pure €lass of mortals.’ He avows himself a sharer, ‘ in the indisposi- 
tion manifested towards the class of impartial persons ;’ and pronounces 
a laboured eulogy upon the conflicts of party as the only means of care 
rying on the business of the State. Mr. Wilberforce at once declared, 
that he conld expect little good from a committee so named ; as indeed 
it was obvious, that, when a minister objected to neutral members, and 
professed to chuse among party men, he only meant to pack it with his 
adherents; and he warned the Government against chusing it, so as to 
give no confidence to the country, looking, as it did, and he though, 
most justly, with great alarm, to the increased influence of the Crown | 


How far this alarm was well founded, the very first step taken in 
the nomination showed. To relieve the suffering people of England from 
as large a portion of their dreadful burthens as could safely be dispens- 
ed with, was the avowed object of the Committee. A mest essential ' 
part of the inquiry was, of course, into the useless offices fit to be abolish. 
ed; and this, in every view important, was in one respect, namely, 
with reference to the persons who ought to compose it, by far the most 
material consideration ; for itwas the branchof inquiry most certain 
to divide men’s opinions and wishes, Now, the first division which 
took place in the House of Commons was upon two names proposed ; 
the one, an independent country gentleman, member for Cornwall, and 
leaning strongly towards the Government in his Parliamentary conduct; 
the other, a constant supporter of the Minister, and holding, at the time, 
one of those very places which onght to be the most speedly abolished — 
namely, a paid Commissioner for India affairs. Upon a division, the 
placeman was preferred, by a majority of forty-two, as the fit person to 
decide whether snch places as he held himself, ought to be continued or 
abolished. The House next divided upon another proposition of the 
Minister, and preferred to the same county member, a gentleman closely 
connected with the Administration, holding one office which required te 
he closely examined aud reformed, and another which, according to the 
obvious intent of the statute of Queen Anne, thongh not by its letter, 
— to disqualify the bolder from sitting in Parliament altogether ; 
and connected by pensions to his family with the 4} per cent. fund, the 
restoration of which, to the public, formed one of the most prominent 
objects for the Committee's attention. The preference of a person so 
amply qualified to enter upon such reforms with vigour and effect, was 
testified by a majority uf sixty-two vigilant and conscientious guardians 
of the publick purse in that House, which is supposed to consist of the 
representatives of the people, After such specimens of the temper ia 
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which both the Government and the House were prepared to act. there 


Was the less to be wondered at ina county member, attached to Mr. : 


Pitt’s party geuerally, bat desirons of retaining his independence, re- 
fasing to allow his maine to stand on snch a Committee. Sir J. Sebricht 
declared, thet he regarded it as ‘a gross imposition upon the pnblick ; 
that he would not set his foot into a committee so constituted, as, by so 
doing, he stiould be lending his aid to mislead and delude 3; and that he 
owed ittohis country, not to practise a gross and scandalons delusion 
apon it.’ The whole number of Opposition members allowed to be 
named was three, of whom one cowld not attend from the state of his 
health. The rest were ministerial country gentlemen, of whom two only 
had ever been known to take a line at all different from the Government, 
or persons actually in office, or noted expectants of preferment. 


Thus constituted, the Committee proceeded to fulfil the end 
of its being—and especially that primary one, of keeping all 
discussion out of sight. The Army Estimates were bronght forward 
immediately by theSecretary at War, —but only for the unrpose of being 
postponed till after Easter, ‘ when the Reportof the Committee would 
be laid npon the table ;’ and, in the mean time, thos: estimates were to 


be settled in that private and confidential nlace. The following remarks : 


place in a striking light the prodigious mockery which was thus practised 
upon the country. 


* If the nation conld afford to be amused with this expensive and in- 
suiting foolery, it is certainly would be curions to specnlate npon those 
anxious hours, and days, and weeks, which Lord Palmerston must have 
passed till he knew how he stood with the Committee of Finance—till 
he became perfectly acquainted with the extent of the havoe which was 
making in bis estimates by Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Vansittart, by Mr. 
Haskisson and Mr. Peel, by Lord Binning and Sir George Clerk, by Mr. 
Holford, the member for Queenborough, and the Commissioner in Treland, 
Mr. Frankland Lewis,* by Mr. Hart Davis and Mr. Gooch, by Lord Clive 
and Mr. Cartwright and by Mr. Wilbraham Bootle Wilbraham. If, howe- 
ver, Lord Palmerston’s anxiety must have heen great, during this pain- 
ful period of suspense, his triumph and gratification could not have been 
Tess when he found, that between his own estimates and those of the 
Committee of Finance, there wes not the difference of even a single sol- 
dier, for all the military establishment of this great empire. It was on 
the 12th of May, 1817, that Lord Palmerston moved the army estimates 
for the remaining half year ; this was the day to which, on the former 
occasion, he had specifically deferred the genral discussion upon the sub- 
ject ; but now his Lordship said,“ the labours of the Finance Committee 
made it unecessary for him to trespass at such length as he might have other- 
wise felt himself bound to do; the general and comprehensive statements in 
the Second Report of this Committee would enable gentlemen to satisfy them. 
selves on many points ;” and, eventually, he moved, for the remaining 
half year, the precise number of men, 121,035. that he had on the for- 
mer occasion moved for the first half year; so here was exhibited the 
second great object of a Committee of Finance, named by a minister of 
the Crown, viz. a parliamentary sanction given to ministesial estimates, 
It was by these ingenious contrivances, that those Army Estimates, 
which ocecupied the House of Commons for six or seven weeks of the last 
session of parliament in constant discussion (the consequence of which 
discussion has been a diminution of 10,000 men) in 1817, did not ocenpy 
the House for near as many hours, and did not suffer the dimonition of a 
single man : but such was the parpose for which this Committee of Fi- 
wance was formed. 


* When the Navy Estimates came to he voted in the year 1817, 


March 14, the same scene was repeated before the representatives of the ‘ 


people, and with the same gravity which had been before displayed res- 
pecting the estimates for the army. Sir George Warrander, the Lord 
of the Admiralty who usnally moves the supplies for the navy, appears 
to have been influenced by the same distrust of his own judgment, and 
the same deference for the pablic interests, which had marked the con- 
duct of Lord Palmerston ; he would only move the supplies for the first 
balf year, leaving the provision for the remaining half year to the more 
matured and dispassionate consideratiou of Sir George Clerk and the 
other members of the Finance Committee : And here again there was 
the same happy coincidence betweeg Sir George Warrander and the Fi- 
nance Committee as on the former occasion ; not a siogle ship too much, 
no, nor a lay Lord of the Admiralty neither, nor one in the least over- 
paid for all his laborious daties in the service of the State. 


* Ifthe actors in these scenes did not speak for themselves, it 


would be quite impossible by any other evidence to satisfy the natiou, : 


an to the species of treatment which it receives from its representatives.’ 
pp. 28—26. 

A Committee, so admirably calcnlated by its information to do the 
work of those that sent it, might well be expected even to go beyond its 
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* Sinse appointed commissioner; then, together with Sir George 


Clefk (since & lay Lord of the Admiralty), in his preparatory or probe- 
tionary state, 


commission ; and accordingly, we find it originating a measure pecuii- 
arly ill adapted to its avowed object, retrenchment, but wonder- 
fully conducive to the real purposes of its creation, the protection of ex- 
isting abuses. The gentlemen whom onr anthor has described, began by 
recommending the abolition of certain sinecure places, in each case sub- 
ject to the vested interests ; that is to say, none of those rich sinecures 
were to cease until the decease both ef the holiers in possession and in 
reversion. But as if afraid of what they had done against the patronage 
of the Crown, they commended at the same time the creation of a perpe- 
tual pension fund, beside all those already at the command of the Crown 
—a fund expressly devoted to the reward of men who should remain 2 
certain time in certain offices of the State. Taereis little occasion to 
observe, that the Parliament instautly acceded to this advice; andan 
act was speedily passed, to ‘ enable his Majesty to recompense the servi- 
ces of person holding, or who have held, high and efficient civil offices.” 
It turns ent, however, that the provision for retired statesmen by 
profession, which this extraordinary act makes, reaches from the 
Prime Minister down to the most humble members of the admi- 
nistration, the Secretaries of the Admiralty and under Secretaries 
of State. A scale of pensions is established according to the length 
of their service in those places, respectively, and a fund of forty. 
five thousand a year is vested in the Crown to be thas distributed 
in retired allowances. The ministers who patronized this measure, 
when for a very short season they exhibited the inexplicable and almost 
miracolons appearance of being actually out of place, were familiarly 
termed the ousted clerks. Surely they have well acted wp to their title 
since their restoration, and never so perfectly in character as upon tke 
occasion to which we are alluding. This measure for the first time re- 
cognises, by a solemn act of the Legistature, that there isa separate 
profession or trade of politicians,—of men who enter into the line of 
coanselling their Sovereign, and assisting him in the government, and 
representing him in Parliament, as the means of gaining a living. It 
levels all distinction between the great officers of State, and the plainest 
clerk who dridges behind a desk; it treats all publick men alike as 
hirelings, who, while in our employ, are sure of their bread, and, when 
tnrned ont or smperannnated, should be made comfortable by a pittance 
from their former masters. But it also enables the Crown to provide for 
one set of favourites all at once, to the exclusion of every other minister 
who for vears may succeed them. Moreover, it enables a mao in the 
very prime of life to retire with a large pension, after a few years ser- 
vice; it begins the system of pensions long before any of the sinecmes, 
ef which it professes to supply the place, have ceased; and, what ina 
constitutional point of view is extremely objectionable, it not only creates 
valuable offices tenable with seats in Parliament, bat offices, the ac- 
ceptance of which never vacates the holder's seat even at first. The 
assumption upon which the measure is foanded, that the abolished places 
were the property of ‘ the trade,’ as our author hath it, is happily expose 
ed by him in the following passages. 


*This pension-making act assu mes, as a principle, that the different 
sineeures abolished by the three or four preceding acts (most of which 
appear of the lowest and most objectionable description) were the abso- 
late property of eur‘ high.and efficient public men” And then it logi- 
cally concludes, that becanse these offices are abolished, onr “‘ high and 
efficient public men” must be provied for in some other way. The doctrine 
of vested interests in existing sinecures has been too often carried to an 
extent sufficiently unwarrantable : but to provide against the terminati- 
on ofa sinecnre by creating a perpetual pension, and to a greater a- 
mount ; nay, to make the pension begin before the sinecure is to end, exe 
hibits at least a degree of acateness in our “‘ efficient public men,” which 
has no parallel in any of their predecessors. 


* At various periods of our history the Crown bas parted with great 
hereditary revenues, which, according to custom, as well as by law, the 
Monarch could grant to either the great and meritorious Officers of 
State, or to his own personal favourites and connexions ; but on no snch 
occasion has any representative of the people had the courage to stand 
up in his place and to say, “ Here is a considerable mass of property or 
plunder, withdrawn from the grasp of our high and efficieut public men ; 
the people must make it ap to them by corresponding pensions.” 


‘The rapacious reign of Charles II. furnishes no precedent of this 
kind ; and from the Revolution down to onr own time, aud during which 
period various places have been abolished, no complaint has ever before 
been made, on such occasions, that the market was too scantily supplied 
for the support of our “‘ high and efficient public men,” and thatsome new 
stock mast be created for such purposes. But there is no end to the ob- 
jections to this disgraceful measure. Had the principle, apon which it 


professes to be founded, beea rigidly adhered to, the people would have 
been favoured with an acconnt of what was actually saved by the aboliti- 
on of these different sineenres in question, for the purpose of seeing how 
far the money saved tallied with that which they were to pay, Then, 
again, as they were to have the honoar of snpporting our “ high and ef. 
ficient public men” from thenceforth for evermore, merely because cer- 
tain places were taken away, it would have bees only an act of justice (» 
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the people to have shown them how these “ high and efficient public men” 
had been hitherto supported by such offices as those of the corrector and 
supervisor of his Majesty’s printing press ; compiler of the Dublin Ga- 
zette; master of the revels; seneschal of his Majesty’s masors (all in 
Treland); or by offices of ‘the receiver of bishops’ rents, and inspector 
general of wheel carriages (in Scotland). 

* Again ; if there had been any consistency in the authors of thi’ 
measure, as they professed by this bill to make up tothe Crown for the 
patronage it lost from the abolition of these places, by giving it, in re. 
turn, a patronage over pensions, they would have left this pension fund 
at the sole disposal of the Crown, without presoming to interfere with 
its application themselves, Bat this reforming committee have just dealt 
as freely with the power of the Crown as with the money of the people; 
they have taken all into their own hands; they have taken upon them- 
selves to select the proper objects of the royal bounty ? and they have 
estimated the precise value of their services. Secretaries of State are 
put down in the Finance Committee Billas worth exactly so much—a 
head ; and all the other high and low “ efficient public men” have, in the 
like manner, each their value fixed ; the only condition imposed upon the 
trade is, that they shall have served their time out.’ pp. 29—32. 


The defence of the new plan is rested upon one merit which 
it possesses, when compared with the former one. The sinecure 
places always existing were sure to be filled, whether persons who 
deserved them were to be found or not; whereas, it is optional 
with the Crown to grant or withhold the peusions. The answer to 
this is manifest; it is an argument, and a very powerful one, for 
abolishing the sinecures, but none for substituting peusions in their 
room, And, indeed, he must be a sanguine observer of public affairs, 
rather than a near one (like the author of the Tract before us), who 
can bring himself to believe that the difference exists at all which the 
reasoning assumes. For, who can suppose that the fund will ever be 
treated otherwise than as so many sinecure places, and always applied 
by filling each vacancy that appears? But the principal part of the 
Committee’s fanctions was the settlement of the Estimates; and we 
find that this body, to whom the whole ifyuisitorial office of Parliament 
was delegated, and whose exploits were to be a compensation for all that 
the representatives of the people could attempt towards relieving their 
intolerable burthens, did really nothing more than collect a little scat, 
tered information with regard to the estimates of the former, compared 
with those of late years, and offer a piece of good advice natarally growing 
out of that comparison. We shall now state both the comparison and 
the advice—and then show how both the Parliament and the Committee 
themselves have since acted aponit. ; 

The whole expense of goveroing and defending this country amount- 
ed, before the war, to little more than five millions and a quarter; if the 
charges for Ireland be added, the whole was still somewhat under seven 
millions. These sams are exclusive of the costs attending the collee. 
tion and management of the revenue, which were somewhat above a mil- 
lion more, making the whole under eight millions. The charges of the 
debt and sinking fund, were somewhat about 10} ; so that the utmost limit 
of the uational expenditare, for ail purposes, was not 19 millions. La 1817, 
when the Committee sat, the Civiland Military establishment cast nearly 
23 millions ; the collection of the reveane above 44 ; and the charges of the 
debt amounted to above 44;—making a total expenditure of above 71 
millions, or not mach less than four times the expenditare of the last 
peace, taken upon an average of three years; and a charge for Govern- 
ment and defence considerably more than threefold that of the former 
period. Inwhat manner this increase had taken place, the Committee 
have also given some materials for explaining. The whole regular ar- 
my, cavalry, infantry, artillery, and marines, in 1792, was under 54,000 
men; in 1817, it was about 124,000,—and the navy had increased above 
a fourth. The expences of both forces had also angmented in a high 
proportion, Inthe pay aud contingents, indeed, and especially in the 
pay, there was but a moderate increase; for there wasa calculation 
given of the expense of pay and contingents for 8000 men, at the two 
periods, by which it appeared that in 1792, the former was 210,0001., 
and the jJatter 35,0001. ; in 1817, the former was 270,0001., and the latter 
60,0001. ; whence it is abundantly obvious, that the mere articles of pay 
alone could not have made a difference of more than 405,0001. upon the 
establishment of 1792, and the contingents of 168,0001.; and yet the 
whole expenses of the army exceeded those of the former peace by a- 
bout aine millions. Even if we deduct the difference of the half-pay at 
the two periods, or about two millions, there remains the difference of 
seven millious to be accounted for ; and this can only be ascribed to the 
increase ofthe actually embodied force, between two and threefold, of 
all the establishments connected with it, and ‘of the charges, independent 
of mere pay to which it subjects the country. The committee gave one 
valuable statement, witha view, no doubt, of accounting for, and de- 
fending this augmentation, bat which can never be too constantly kept 
in view by those who would reduce it. - They stated the increase of force 
occasioned by the extension of our colonial possessions ; and it appear- 
ed that this amounted, in all, to very nearly 24,000 men—the bare pay 

and contingents of which, at the new rate, amount to about a million, 
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and make the difference of the colonial. expense, in the two periods, as 
far as regards the pay and contracts of troops alone, not much less than 
a million and a half, borne entirely by the mother country. Compare 
now the whole expense arising from the difference of the whole Army, 
in the articles of pay and contingents, and we shall find, on thé footing 
ofthe Committee’s estimate, that the establishment of 124,000 men in 
1817, cost above five millions at the new rate of pay and contingents, 
while the 54,000 of 1792 only cost a million and a half, at the rates of the 
time, and would have cost considerably under two millions, had their 
pay been raised to the rate of 1817, contingents and all other expenses 
remaining the same. Thesame remarks apply still more strongly to the 
Navy, as far as pay goes ; that forming a very considerable portion of 
the whole charge. The pay of the men even ia 18!7, was not much more 
than half a million ; and the whole difference upon pay and half-pay to- 

gether, did not exceed a million; although the excess of the whole navy 

expense was considerably above 4} millions. 


Such were the circumstances in which the committee made thei 
solemn and famous recommendation of economy to the Hoase of Com 
pose and thecountry. It was couched in the following remarkable 
erms, 

** Vour Committee, in making reference to the year 1792, desir ¢ 
to call the notice of the House to the low establishments of the latter part 
of that year, which were deemed sufficient for all national purposes at 
that time, in the contemplation of a long continuance of peace ; and although 
many circumstances are materially changed by events which have subse. 
quently taken place, so as to preveut any exact parallel from being drawn 
hetween the two cases, especially in the amount of pecuniary charge; 
yet they submit, that as near an approximation to that low scale of establish- 
ment and expence as may be found consistent with our more extended posses- 
sions, dnd with the augmented rates of various fixed disbursements, would 
be highly advantageous in relieving the burthens and supporting the public 
credit of the country.”’’ p. 35. . 

Now, we shall pass over the very disputable matter contained in 


_ the qualifying and restraining words of this recommendation, and come 


at once to the manner in which those upon whom it was thns urged, and 
those who urged it, have since thought fit to act upon it; for we are 
occupied in showing the grounds of serious discontent which exist in 
this country ; and the conduct of the House of Commons is, beyond all 
doubt, the chief among these. 


The total expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the year 
when the Committee thus recommended every practicable retrench- 
ment, in order to ‘approximate to the expenditure of 1793,’ was 
somewhat a bove 684 millions, excinsive of the expense of collecting 
the revenne; the actual sum was 68,571,000). In 1818, it was 
63,821, 0001. ; in 1819 69,494,0001.; and in 1820, it had so far ‘ ap. 
proximated to that of 1792,’ as to stand at the very respectful distance 
ot 70,850,000!.—being an increase of above two millions and a quarter 
instead ofa dimination since the date of the Report. So if we look 
to the details ; it did seem rather a suspicious mode of ‘ approximating;® 
to the expense of 1792 (when the Civil establishment was 1,003,0001.) 
that in 1817 it should have been 1,885,000/.; andin the year after the 
Strong recommendation, that it shonid, somehow or other, have risen to 
1,912,0001. ; and in 1819, to 2,090,0001. Thus, too, the Navy rose in 
1818, from 6,473,0001. to 6,52!,o00l.; and the Ordnance, between 
1817 and 1819, took its stride from 1,435,0001. to 1,538,0001, The large 
head of Miscellaneous Service, meanwhile, was growing apace, uoder 
the pressure of economical recommendation; it expanded from 
1,827,0001. to 2,21J,o001. in 1318 ; in 18I9 it was not brought back to its lee 
vel; and in 1820 it still stood at|,924,e00l. Butin i82l, when four long 
years had been givin to the Government for weighing the recommenda. 
tion, aud longer still to the country for feeling the utter neglect of it, 
the estimates which were laid before Parliament, for the whole military 
service, Navy, Army, and Ordnance, exceeded, by above 400,000l., the 
same etimates in 1817! The point of approximation towards which the 
eyes of Parliament and the country were pointed by the Committee, 
was the $"M of 4,123,o001. including extraordinaries; the manner fn 
which th@t point was aimed at, was by raising the estimates for the or- 
dinary expenses, from 13,951,0001, to 14,353,0001.! 


It might be sapposed that the prodaction of sach estimates, and the 
instantaneous revolt of the Finance Committee from the Ministry, 
wouid have been one and the same thing. No infirmity of memory can 
account for their forgetting their own recommeudation of 1817 —nothing 
can explain their quietly submitting to this atter disregard of it, on the 
part of those whose instruments they had been so short a time before. 
Silent, nevertheless, they were to a man; and it was during this panse 
that Mr. Hume whose petsevering industry is above all praise, and whom 
they only undervalue and wish ill to, who prize the continuance of abuies 
and are friendly to the creation of arbitrary powet npon the rains 
of the national prosperity—brought forward a proposition which, being 
couched in the very words of the ‘recommendation’ itself, brought the 
sincerity of its authors to a somewhat severe test. He moved, ‘ that in 



































the year 1821 there was a larger disposable force, by 132,367 men, avail- 
able for purposes of Government, than 1792; and that the supplies vo- 
ted for the expeuses of the military establishment in (792 were 
2,331,1491., and those for the year 1821 were 9,500,2/6!. ; and that it was 
the opinion of the House,that under the present sitaation of the country, 
it was expedient to adopt measures to effect alarge reduction in the num- 
bers and expenditure of its military establishments ; and to approximate 
as near as possible to the estublishments of 1792, as recommended by the Fi- 
nance Committee of 1817.’ (p. 37.) 

The following remarks of the Tract before us, are as just as they are 
forcible. 

* The sincerity of the Finance Committee was thus brought at once to 
atest. Their Report had been made four years without any approxima. 
tion to thatscale of expenditure which they themselves had recommended; 
the difficulties of the country were greatly increased: a return to a metal- 
lic currency had been recently effected, and the facility greatiy angment- 
ed thereby of approximating the scale of expenditure of 792. Mr. Hume’s 
motion therefore was only to ask the House,under these circumstances, 
to adopt that opinion which had been voluntarily advanced by the Finance 
Committeein (817. Reasonable, however, and indeed unanswerable as 

his proposition was,it was defeated by a majority of 24, the numbers be- 
he 98 to74; and from that day, the Finance Committee of I8i7, or much 
the greatest portion ofits members, were the most constant and active op- 
posers of every reduction whatsoever, that Was proposed ia the course of 
the sessien. 

* In any other place but the House of Commons, a committee of gen- 
tlemen, who had undertaken the trust of examining the expeniitare of 
all the establishments of the country, with the avowed ubject of “ relieving 
the burthens and supporting the credit of the natiun,” and’ who had given a 
grave and deliberate opinion as to the means by which they conceived this 
great work might be accomplished,—snch a commitee would be consi- 
dered ina somewhat perplexiag dilemma, if they were found all at once 
to be the foremost in defeatigg, by every means in their power, the very 
same project which they themselves had suggested. They, would feel 
themselves, at all events, bound to satisfy the nation, that accidents, 
or alterations of one species or another, had interfered with or defeated 
their reasonings and conelesions ; and above all, they would be intent 
upon proving tothe country, that they kad not been trifling with public 
feelings and expectations upon subjects of such grave aud vital impor- 
tance. But the conduct of the House of Commons is an exception to 
all rales which prevail amongst ordinary men. 


* This preliminary motion of Mr. Hume having failed, the Finance 
Committee having refused to act upon or even to recognise their own 
Repo: t, the only coarse left for Mr. Hame, aad those who supported bim, 
was the exercise of that inquisitorial control over the public money so 
wisely vested in the Honse of Commons, and which enables any of its 
members to bring into public view, and toa direct vote, every single 
article of the public expenditure, as itis presented in succession for 
the necessary supply. It was in this regular and parliamentary course, 
that, for a period of nearly four months together attempts were made, 
day afier day, and night after night, by Mr. Hume and other members, 
but principally by Mr Hume, to effect a reduction iu every branch of the 
public expenditure, aud in almost every article of sach branch, in strict 
couformity to the recommendation of the Committee of Finance in 1817. 
On every one of these occasions, however, the members of the Finance 
Committee were always too powerful. Lord Castiereagh, who named 
that Committee, and Mr. Huskisson, who drew its Report, were the 
coustant and active opposers of every reduction that was proposed ;and 
it is unnecessa y to odd, that a majority of the Hoase of Commons uniform. 
ly adopted their objections, 

* But the House of Commons was not content with merely rejecting 
these obvious and irresistible demauds of Mr, Hume and his suppor- 
ters; the very attempt at saving public money was treated as a subject 
of merriment by the representatives of the peuple. The speeches of 
Lord Palmerston and Mr, Robert Ward upon the respective subjects of 
the aimy and the ordnance estimates, and the applause they met with, 
are striking illustrations of this fact ; upon more than one of these 

occasions Mr. Brogdea himself, the Chairman of the Ways and Means, 
could not resist being playful; and Lord Castlereagh, who preserved 
his vivacity to the last, on tue very night even of his own defeat, 
indulged himself in attempting a portrait of Mr. Hume, in the double 
cltaracters of Harlequin and the Ciowa Grimaldi.’ pp. 37—40. 


Nothing can be more fastractive than the conciusivn of a drama, 
which, at the beginniag, appears to have beea deemed so lightly of ny 
some of the actors. Au impression was made, as generaliy happens, 
ficot on the Pubiic, and thea communicated to the House of Commuous. 
The distresses ot (he times, particularly over the agriculturists, 1ncreas- 
ed, and meo’s minds were irresistibly turned towards the relief to be 
derived from diminishing the public burtueus. Mr. Wes'ern carried, on 


one day, a motion for repealing the new malt-tax; and atew days 
after, tue wiuisters, who had ascribed this victory at the time to mere 
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accident, and with their accustomed tenderness towards the peorle 
advised them ‘not to hallow before they were out of the wood;’ sum- 
moned all their friends and made their threats good, by a great ma- 
jority against the bill, The country gentlemen, however, now took 
the alarm in their turn; they felt the distress which was cr ushing them; 
they saw the obstinate determination of the Government to give them 
uo relief; and they came forth, at the latter end of the session, as the 
supporters of economy and repeal of taxes. Mr. Carwen's motion for 
repealing the agricultural horse-tax, was s upported by Mr. Gooch, who 
bestowed much praise on Mr. Home's laborious exertions; described 
the country as exhausted, its burthens as nabearable, and a reduction of 
expenditure as the only course left, when the means were so fearfully 
contracted. The ministers, after vehemently opposing the motion, were 
defeated by a majority of l4I to 113, and threatened to muster their 
forces agaiu upon the next stage ; bat finding they would only encoun. 
ter a new discomfiture, they at length yielded ; Loid Castlereagh, in his 
own inimitable style, observing, that ‘he considered the question us a 
matter of sympathy, and he hoped the country would accept, with pleasure, 
the hoon which had been conceded, from a sort of warmth of feeling, 
rather than a deep cousideratton of the subject,”—* Let us’ (says the 
author of the Tract before ns) ‘be duly grateful for these benevolent 
dispositions iu a minister of the Crown, who has been betrayed by his 
feeling, in opposition to his judgmeut into, conceding to the people that 
relief, which, according to the division, be had no longer the power 
to withhold—from a tax, which, according to Mr. Gooch, they were 
no longer able to: pay; and let us hope, that other classes of our fellow. 
subjects, who are affected by taxes mach more personally oppres- 
sive, and mach more injurious to the general interests of the state 
than the agricultural borse-tax, may be equally successful in theirs 
appeal for mercy to the sympathy of the mivisiers of the Crown l’—p, 49, 


Before the close of the session, it was deemed expedient to cali on 
Parliament for some distinct pledge upon the subject of retrenchment ; 
and Mr. Hume moved an address, requesting the Crown to give directions 
for a minute investigation of the expenses attending the collection and 
management of the revenue ; a careful revision of ail salaries, especially 
of those increased since the currency was first tampered with in’ 1797, 
with a view to reducing them; aud, geuerally, a reduction of all anne- 
cesary expenditure. Herenpon a strange sight was witnessed. Mr. 
Bankes, of the Committee of 1817, came forth and moved aw amendment, 
adopting every material part of the original motion; and chiefly differing 
from it in prefixing an ackoowledgmeut of the propriety ef a revision of 
the customs then going on, though, strictly speaking, quite unkuown to 
the House. In all the rest of the amendment, the recommendation of 
economy, reduction, and revision, followed that of the motion, in stronger 
and more definite language. It was seconded by Mr. Gooch, and carri- 
ed unanimously, after a division in favour of the original proposition. 

* This closing scene of the session was in every way worthy all thet bad 
precededit, and to bethe concluding act of the reign of the Committee 
of Finance of 18\7, With the single exception of the introductory gra- 
tuitous piece of flattery to the Goverumeut about-a treasury commission 
for regulating custom house fees, and with which the House of Commons 
had uothiag then todo, Mr. Baukes’s amendment was Mr. Hume’s motion, 
sentence for sentence, subject for subject; in-words, indeed, rather Strouge 
er and more definite ; but the dignity of the Goverument, of the 
Finance Committee, end of the House itself, could not submit to take this 
motiou from Me Hame himself; it must come (rom Mr, Bankes; it must 
come, forsooth, from the Fiuauce Commitiee. So here the same farce 
was repeated tuat had been performed before iu I8i7: aud by thevery 
same actors, though the parts wer. differently cast. In 18.7, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh exhorted Mr, Baukes (among the other gentlemen of bis Finance 
Committee) to summon all the firmness he was master of, to sift and probe 
every public grievauce to the bottom; to make every possibie reduction 
in the public expenditure ; to abolish every useiess office ! aud to restore 
hiscouatry to that state, which should evab.e it to cope withary new 
difficulties that might arise. Mr. Bankes is now produced as changing cha. 
racters with Lord Castlereagh, and he gives him back the precise ad. 
vice which he received from him in 18/7, Be it always remembered, 
that this was the occasion on whieh Lord Castlereagh comparea Mr, 
Hume to both Harlequia and the Clown Grimaldi !’—pp. 61—53. 


We have anticipated somewhat in our narrative of the progress 
of national grievances, and the growth more especially of the public 
burthens, for the purpose of carrying on, without interruption, the his- 
tory, instructive as it is, in a high tlegree, of the Finance Committee from 
its formation in I8t7, to what may be deemed its last appearance, in 1821, 
when its members covered themselyes with so much glory through the 
whoie session ; aad, finaliy, at its close, surpassed themselves, like the 
renowned Roman, ot wuuom Cicero said, that he was-of such incredible 
virtue, as atlength to outdo lis own outduings! Return we now to the 
point where we broke off, iu ordes to toliow this great body, this pheno. 

of yand reform; aud we shall find outselves back agaia 
at the period of 1817, the begianing of ihe pe:manent peace, and of the 
time when the people uaturally eapevied tv breatie @ litte more, treely 
after all their sufferings and toils, 
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The expenditure went on gradually increasing; in I8iS, it was 
ebove a quarter of a million more than the year before; in 1819, the in- 
crease was considerably greater; and in 1820, it was very nearly two 
millions more than in [817. The revenue, however, did not keep pace 
with the expenditure ; and though it rose censiderably in 1818, in 1819 
it sunk again; a_clear indication, as the fall was general overall its 
main branches, that the country was not in the state of plethora which 
rendered a new drain necessary. Nevertheless to taxation our rulers 
had recourse; aud they were supported by our faithful representatives. 
Above three millions of new duties were imposed upon this exhausted 
country, and in the very way most likely to increase the general distress. 
For they were made to failon articles which peculiarly affected the 
agricultural interest, and the labouring classes ; tending ultimately to 
raise the price of all labour, to abridge in the mean while the comforts 
of the poor, and to increase the burdens on the Jand. Butin whatever 
way they had been levied, any augmentation of the public burthens, on 
pretence of maintaining a sinking fund, was an act of cruelty only to he 
equalled by the perverse folly of it. The people had every occasion for 
repose, and every right to it; their necessities demanded it; their pati- 
ence had earned it. The notion of taking money from them at such a 
time, to lay by and accumulate, for the purpose of paying off part of the 
debt, was worthy of the most unfeeling and most unthinking of projectors. 
The amount which it could pay was absolutely belowcomputation, when 
covtrasted with the mass of the debt; while the load already on the 
country was so heavy, that the increase of it was surely to be sensibly 
felt. Then, ifthe first object had been to make progress in redeeming 
ghe debt, that wonld have been done far mere quickly, by leaviog the 

apital tor some years to accumulate in all the channels of productive 
cabour, and afterwards raising taxes ‘which the country might have 
borne to amuch greater amount, without feeling their pressure, when its 
resources had been angmented, its strength recruited; and the only 
legitimate fund of taxation enlarged, the clear surplus national income, 
above the cost of raising it and of supporting the people. 


These reasons would have been abundantly strong enough to deter 

any governors of ordinary sense and humanity from so desperate a pro- 

ject; the more especially, seeing their utter neglect of the great resources 
to be derived from fragality, and their avowed determinatiou to keep up 
the establishments of every kind as near the scale of the war as the pati« 
ence of the nation would suffer. But an operation was going on at the 
very moment of the new Budget, which sendered it infinitely more pre- 
posterons, and aggravated prodigiously the weight of the additional 
burtheus. The reader will at once perceive, tiat we allude to the Bill 
then passing for restoring the Currency ; or rather the restoration of the 
ancient value of the enrrency, which had for some time been proceeding 
at a very perceptible rate, and was to be completed by the new mea- 
sure, which also precluded every chance of retreat from the point not 
themvery far distant. At the period in question, the Legislature was 
wholly in the dark respecting the effect which this great change was to 
produce upon prices. While some contended that it would only raise 
them in proportion to the difference still subsisting between the market 
and the miat prices of gold, or about fonr per cent.; others wholly denied 
this, aud maintained, that asa rise of the price of gold to this amount 
had prodaced a far greater rise in other commodities, a fall would 
be attended with a similar depreciation. Most men were disposed to 
allow, that the general prices had not yet fallen with the fall which 
bullion had allready experienced; aud that the measure just adopted 
wonld irretrievably sink them, as well as ent off all chance of 
their rising ; and that it would accelerate the period, when the rise in 
price of the currency already effected should produce its entire effect, 
and add materially to that fall result. Some carried the probable differ. 
énce as high as fiftv per cent. obviously an exaggeration; others deemed 
twenty-five or thirty as far from au over-statement; but the general 
expectation was ofa very considerable change taking place in the 
nominal value of ail commodities, and an equally general difference of 
opinion prevailed as to its probable amount. This, then, was the very mo- 
ment for doing absolutely nothing in the way of taxation; for whatever 
was done, must be in ignorance of the effects. No man could tell what 
ahundred pounds would be worth the next year; uo man could pre- 
sume, therefore, to say what he meant when he laid on a tax to that 
amount; he might be levying 110, or 120, or 130; but he was aiming a 
random blow in the dark, utterly unable to tell on what point it might 
fall, or with what force. This was surely reason sufficient for pausing, 
and remaining still until the light should dawn. But one thing was clear 


- enough; if the amount or the rate of general depreciation conld not be 


foreseen, no man affected to doubt that, to some considerable extent, 
depreciation must'take place, The handred poands nominally imposed 
might tern ott to be 110, of 120, or more, by the tune that the tax- 
gatherers’s hand reached the people’s pocket; but, at all events, it 
could not be 100—more it must be; so must every hundred pou: ds, or 
almost every hundred pounds of the vast amount of old taxes alre.dy in 
existence ; so that, Aupnosing vot a farthiog were added to them by new 
imposts, the change in the currency, without any. further aid from the 
Government thay what they lent it by passing the Bill, was must surely 
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and effectually adding some millions to the already enormous burthens 
of the people - as surely and effectually as if so many millions wére ad- 
ded to their former amount, by a direct operation of finance, 


The least reflection upon the manner in which the Revenue of this 
country is raised, will prove the trath of the positions. By far the 
greater part of the taxes are fixed money duties; those really imposed 
ad valorem are cemparatively few. The whole gross produce * of the 
taxes in 1818, the year before the new duties, was nearly 53} millions for 
Great Britain. Of this the Excise was 244; and the duties on Auctions 
and Tea are the only material ad valorem heads of excise they amounted to 
about 1}. Of the customs, which exceeded 11} millions, there are no 
duties of any moment except the additional 3s. on sngar, which are av 
valorem; and that has for many years, indeed almost ever since it was 
imposed, been nominal, from the low price of the article; the others 
certainly do not produce nearly half a million, The Post Office, nearly 
two millions, is a money tax entirely ; and there remain only the Stamps 
and Land and Assessed taxes, and of these only a part are ad valorem 
properly speaking; namely, of the stamps, those on bills and receipts, 
those upon conveyances, upon probates, and a part only of the legacy 
duty ; the whole of thesé amount to 5} millions, including the stamps on 
law proceedings, which are money daties ; of this sum, certainly not 4 
millions were ad valorem. Of the land and assessed taxes, only the 
Honse tax falls properly within this description, and it yielded less than 
14 million, At the very utmost, then, of the enormous sam levied upon 
the country, only between seven and eight millions were placed beyond 
the reach of the change effected in the currency, leaving above 46 mil- 
lions within the full scope of its operation ; so that each million became 
in reality twelve or thirteen hundred thonsand pounds. Those who only 
allowed the change to be four or five per cent., would have estimated 
this alteration as equal to a rise of at least two millions; but the genes 
ral opinion (whith the event has confirmed) put it mach higher; and 
there can be no doubt that the people have been paying nearer ten millie 
ons more than they did upon the same old taxes, while the currency was 
depreciated, Such was the precise moment chosen for the imposition of 
three millions of new taxes, by those fiuancial sconrges, the patrons cf 
extravagance and sinking funds, and their supporters, the representa- 
tives of the people. The cruel operation at that very time going on so ra- 
pidly, of increasing the old duties, conld not satisfy these remorseless 
catculators ; and they must invent new burthens while events were go- 
ing forward, the effects of which they could only so far fotesee, as to be 
sure that they must render the old ones unbearable. 


Nor let it be deemed the smallest impeachment of these remarks, that 
the total revenue raised by means of the taxes, old and new, did not in- 
crease, as was expected by the authors of the additional duties. Come 
prising the revenue of the United Kingdom for the years 1818 and 1820, 
there is a falling off to a trifling amount in the net produce ; and in the 
revenue of Great Britain, there is an increase of less than 900,0001., al- 
though the new duties should have raised it above three millions, Bat 
when a country is taxed so heavily, and the pressure is 60 general over 
almost all articles, the increase of the revenue in one branch, is very apt 
to be attended with a falling offin others ; and so it seems to have hap- 
pened since the war taxes were taken off in 1816. Thus the Excise fell 
off above three millions in 1817; but the Customs, Assessed Taxes and 
Stamps, increased nearly two millions. In 1818, the Excise rose above 
three millions, and the progress of the other branches was stopt ; the 
Customs indeed fell off. When the new duties raised the Excise, the 
other branches fell off. But if there is any connexion between the 
augmentation of one branch and the decline of another—if a tax on one 
article, which men either cannot dispense with, diminishes the consump. 
tion of others which they can or chuse to go without, the worst possible 
consequence is produced; the comforts of the consumer are assailed ; the 
trade of the grower, manufacturer and trader, is injured, a certaio loss 
arises from the expenses of the change, and no gain acernes to the reve- 
nue of the State. The new taxes may therefore have been injurions to 
the whole community in a mach higher proportion than they benefited 
the revenue. It is also very certain, that if the market of the commodi- 
ties on which they fell was a declining market, their pressure would be 
very unequally distributed; a considerable portion of them failing upon 
the grower or manufacturer, and resting there. This must have happen. 
ed to a great extent in the malt-tax, the bistory of which affords a very 
instractive lesson to the financier. 

At the beginning of the war, the duty npon malt was 10s, 6d. a 
qvarter ; and the consamption about 3} ‘millions of quarters ; for the 
average of five years,ending 1799, was 3,560,000 quarters. After the 
daty had been raised to 34s, 8d., the average of five years’ consumption 
avas three millions: 163. were taken off in 1816, and 9. 4d. added again 
in 1819; making the present daty 28s. ; in the currency, too, of 1792, and 
therefore fully more than the war malt tax was when the currency was 
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* This includes the charges of management, but not the ailowanees 
of repayments and drawbacks. 
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depreciated, Now the population, between 1861 and 1821, has increas- 
ed from 10,471,000 to 14,069,000; consequently, since the beginning of 
the war, it cannot have iucreased less then four millions, or in the pro- 
portion of five to seven. In something like the same proportion, ought 
the consumption of malt to have increased, which would have made it 
now very near five millions of quarters; instead of which, it is less 
than three millions, or has actually fallen off above a seventh, instead of 
increasing two-fifths. Itshould be borne in mind, that the malt tax is 
not the only one which barley pays. The beer duty and the spirit duty 
fali upon it in other stages of manofacture; and in Great Britain, no 
Jess than 12,755,000/, are now levied by these three imposts. If the 
part which belongs to spirits be deducted, and we only take that which 
belongs te malt and beer, above eight millionsare thus raised. 


Before quitting this subject, we must state, somewhat more parti- 
cularly, the actual pressure of the taxes; becanse, though nothing can 
be more certain than the augmentation of this pressure, occasioned by 
the change in the value of the currency, men’s minds, deceived by the 
sound of the figures, are apt to overlook it; and cannot, without some 
effort, bring themselves to perceive it fully. We shall first exhibit, in 
the convenient form of a Table, the variations in the value of the 
currency, and the nominal and real amount of the Revenue at the different 
periods. It is constructed fiom the accounts contained ia the Report 
of the Committee of 18/9, and from the foregoing Tables. 


Table 6.—Currency in which Taxes were Paid, in 12 Years ending 1821- 





























Ditference Amount of 
Average mar-|per cent. be-| Nominal |Taxes in the 
Years, ket price of | tween Mar-}| Amount of|Currency of 
Gold, per oz.jket & Mint] Taxes, 1792 and 
Prices. 1821. 
Z. 8 4. 

1809,......) 4 lo 9 16} 71,887,000 | 60,145,000 
1810,......) 4 65 © 9 1-10th | 74 815,000) 68,106,000 
WEL crores 4 IF 1 246 73,621,000 | 55,583,000 
1812,....| .6 1 4 30 73,707,000 | 51,595,000 

Sept. to Dec. 1812) 56 8 0 385 — 
1813,....... 6 6 2 36 1-10th | 81,745,000 | 52,236,000 

Novr. 1812, to ’ 

Mar. ae. t 6 le © al = = 
Giccoenn 61,29 804 83,726,000 | 58,333,000 
BORE, « cccee 412 9 18 8-9ths| 88. 394,000] 66,698,000 
1816,...... 4 0° © 2} 73,909,000} 72,062,000 

Oct, to Dec. 1816,..) 8 18 6 jnnder I — —_ 
1817,......) 4 0 0 2} 58,757,000) 57,259,000 
1818,.....] 4 1 5 5} 59,391,000} 56,025,000 
1819 (to Feb.) 430 64 58,288,000 | 54,597 coo 
1820,,......| 3 17 lo} 0 59,812,000] 59,812,000 
Bsc ccs BW eb 0 61,000,000 | 61,000,000 








We may now remark, that although this Table gives the compara- 
tive amount of the taxes in the currency in which they were actually 
paid each year, and at par, it is, for obvious reasons, necessary to take 
an average of years, where there were such fluctuations in the deprecia- 
tions of the currency within the space of a few months, Let us then 
take the two most expensive periods of the war; the three years 1810, 
I8i! and 1812, and the three years 18.8, 18i4 and 1315. The average de- 
preciation in the former period was 2/1, and in the latter 28%. The 


average nominal amount of taxes in the two periods was, in round num- 
bers, 74 millions and 844 millions respectively ; but their real amount, 
at par, was only 58} and 60} respectively. Therefore the country has beea 
paying, during the last year, alarger amount of taxes, by half a million, 
thanit did during the most wasteful and oppressive period of the late 
war; and a larger amount, by nearly three millions, than it did during 
the period next to that in puint of expenditure. Nothing can more truly 
illustrate the effects of the return to cash payments than this statement. 
The measure may have been wise; it may have been inevitable ; but it 
has had the effect of augmenting the pressure of the public burthens to 
a larger amount than the removal of the war taxes relieved the country 
in 1816. When we speak of the return to cash payments, we of course do 
not allude merely to the measure of 18/9, but the whole operation began 
in 1815, of reducing discounts, and thus lowering the market to the miut 
price of gold. . 

Now, the great practical question is, Whether the country ought to 
be burthened, ia the sixth year of peace, with a load of taxes somewhat 


greater than was levied during the most expensive years of a war wholly 

in profusion? That our establishments should be reduced 
to a far lower scale, no man, be his political opivioas what they may, now 
ventures seriously to deny, That the higher salaries of public function- 
sries mast be diminished, and that many of their places must be dispens- 
ed with, is admitted on all bands, 
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More difference of opinion may exist with respect to the military 
establishment ; but the impossibility of carrying on the government, 
without relieving the people by substantial retrenchments, will in ail pro- 
bability decide this question, \ The Sinking Fund is clung to with great- 
er pertinacity, because it is supposed necessary to maintain the publick 
credit. Yet, in its origin, less, by nearly a million and a half, was ap- 
propriated to the redemption of the debt, than is now allotted for that 
purpose, making allowance for the different amounts of the debt at the 
two periods. No man denies that, if the resources of the country can 
bear it, a certain portion of the debt should yearly be paid off: But 
no man of ordinary sagacity now contends that the amassing money 
at compound interest, with this view, is either an economical or a ratio- 
nal project. If, instead of raising the interest of the redeemed debt, by 
continning the taxes allotted to its charges, the money were left in the 
pockets of the people, an accamulation far more rapid wonld take place 
than any thing the powers of the boasted Fund can pretend to effect. 
But itis more than doubtful whether, in the present state of the country, 
any attempts should be made to pay off the debt ; it seems a sonnder, as 
well as a more merciful policy, to give the nation at length some breath- 
ing time — spatium requiemque dolori ;—and when a remission of the most 
oppressive taxes shall have rendered the others more prodactive, 
and recruited the financial resources of the State, by augmenting the 
wealth of individuals, then will the time be for obtaining a clear sur- 
plus of revenue, which may be applied to the discharge of the debt, and, 
with each sum of the principal paid off, set free so much interest, and 
still further reduce so many taxes. Thisis the only kind of sinking 
fund which is founded upon intelligible principles, and calculated te se- 
cure its object upou economical terms.* 





* Before the t of the present Session of Parliament, 
a ministerial pamphlet was published, called the ‘ State of the Nation,’ 
and distinguished by a disregard of facts, which could hardly have been 
expected from the most inveterate habits of official assertion. The ex- 
posure which has frequently been made of its misstatements renders any 
detailed examination of them here quite superfluous. Indeed the read- 
er can hardly, for a moment, be deceived by so clamsy a piece of fabri- 
cation, What, for instance, can be thought ofa writer who gravely takes 
credit, on the part of the ministers, for all the retrenchmeats which have 
been forced upon them by their adversaries, and, in many instances, by 
votes of the House of Commons, parading these as if they had been vo- 
luntarily made upon a system of reduction and economy? Nor is it 
much less insulting to the common understanding of the publick, to praise 
the Government for those improvements in the commercial regulations of 
the country, which have been for years pressed upon them by their oppo- 
nents, and as obstinately resisted by them, until, at last, it became im- 
possible to avoid doing something, when as little has been done as was 
possible. Ina literary point of view, the merits of the Tract are alto- 
gether upon alevel with its fairness and candour. 

Singular Fact relative to Leeches.— A respectable gentleman, who 
had lately occasion for leeches, was assured of the following fact by the 
female who attended him. Upon viewing the wound for which they 
were intended, she observed that it was of such @ nature as to require 
at least four times as many as he had ordered. The patient, however, 
observed that eight would be quite enough; and to her astonishment, in- 
stead of allowing the leeches to suck as usnal, until they fell off from re 
pletion, he very deliberately cut their tails off with scissars; notwith-- 
standing which, they continued to adhere, whilst the blood passed 
through them ia an uninterrupted stream. We should not have ventu- 
red to state so singular a phenomenon on any authority, but such as we 
deem of the most unexceptionable nature ; and we cannot avoid observ- 
ing, in conclasion, that, in the faculty of continuing to extract blood after 
their tails are cut off, the common leech bears no small affinity to some 
of those state leeches, called Ministers, who, after retiring from public 
duty, continue to draw from the public purse the ample means of enjoying 
otium cum dignitate.—Liverpool Mercury. 


Green Peas.—A smallquantity of young green peas, which, when 
shelled, would probably fill about a pint measure, were prodaced ov Sa+ 
turday week iu Covent-garden market, and for which four guineas were 
demanded! 


King Charles's Martyrdem.—One can scarce conceive (says Lord 
Orford) a greater absurdity than retaining the three holidays dedicated 
to the House of Stuart. Was the preservation of James the First a 
greater blessing to Englaod than the destraction of the Spanish armada, 
for which oo festival is established? Are we more or less free for the 
execution of King Charies? Are we at this day still guilty of his blood? 
When is the stain tobe washed out? What sense is there in thauking 
Heaven for the Restoration of a Family, which it so soon became ueces- 
sary toexpel again? What action of Charies the Second proclaimed 
him the Sent of Ged? In fact, does not the superstitions jargon, rehear- 
sed on those davs, tend to anwex an idea of Sainthood to a worthless and 
eZ ploded race t 
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Gurtal of the Bead. 





® 
To.the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

In forwarding you the following Extract of a Bill sent 
for the charges of an Officer's Funeral, I wish to be informed 
whether a Clergyman has aright to demand a Fee for permission 
to erect a Monument over the deceased. 


ft appears that the groand approprieted for receiving the 
remains of frail mortality is entirely the property of Government, 
and the Clergy appointed for the purpose of reading prayers, &c. 
&c. are paid a very handsome monthly salary. The custom of the 
world demands thata Priest should attend the remains of a 
Christian to the grave, and also that some mark of respect should 
be shown, by the erection of a monument. 


Now it appears to me a hardship that the estate of a poor 
Subaltern in the Army shoald be incumbered with a charge of 
Fifty Rapees, when probably he does not leave assets sufficient 
to provide a decent Coffin for him. It would be better were a 
space of ground appropriated for the reception of the bodies of 
the Officers, unburthened with a Fee of this kind, and Iam saret bat 
it is not the intention of Government to admit of such a charge. 
The office of a Priest was originally instituted to instruct and con- 
sole mankind, not to take from where there is little to receive. I 
disclaim every thing personal, merely wishing that an evil of the 
kind shoald be remedied. 


EXTRACT OF A BILL. 


« 1820.—To the Clergyman’s Fee for permission to erect a 
Monument of the dimensions of one grave over the remains of 
the late Lieut. ——-———, Sont. Rupees 50.” 


Lam, Sir, Your’s obediently, 


Calcuita, Sept, 27, 1822. A. F. 





Civil Retiring Fund. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


« oe *. 
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Sir, 

It may seem strange that after Retiring Fands have been 
abandoned, as improvident and ineffectual, by the Military and 
Medical Services, nearly the same bubble shoald be chased with 
so mach unanimity by the Civil Service. As far as their scheme 
rests on its own resources itis open to all the objections which 
bave beoa urged against those projected for the other two Ser- 
tices, «hich may be comprised in these two. 1. The whole 
amount cuntribated, with interest,* is continually liable daring 
a series of years to be lost to the contributor’s family and heirs. 
2. Except the accessions which the Fund receives from the 
unclaimed contributions of those who die, it cannot return to the 
survivors more than the total of their payments with accumula- 
ted interest. [tis therefore a Tontine which combines much risk 
with small profit. 


It is obvious however that the command of extrinsic re- 
sources will essentially alter the character of the Fund, and of 
its proprietors. The interior, contributions may then be advis- 
able and prudent as the only means of attracting others from the 
exterior, Accordingly the projectors of this Fund do look to 
something handsowe in this way. They calculate that “from the 
liberality of the Honorable the Court of Directors they may reason- 
ably expect an Annoal Donation of, say, Sicca Rupees 100,000, 
and an account with the General Treasury bearing interest 6 per 
cent.” But will it not occur to the Honorable Court that. their 





* At the end of 27 years this will be Sicea Rapees 48,019. 
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Bengal Establishment bas long been on a footing, not only of 
liberality, but of magnificence, which nothing could have warrant- 
ed but the experienced difficulty of preserving the virtue of their 
servants on other terms: that they have more frequently had oc- 
casion to apologize for the magnitude than for the niggatdliness 
of the scale of their allowances: and that the power of writerships 
to sweeten, if not to induce, the labours they undergo, bas suf- 
fered no dimunition in their time? It is true that the Directors 
give 10,000 Pagodas annually to the Madras Civil Fund; but 
that sum is very far from being equal to the difference between 
the aggregate of Madras Civil allowances and what they would 
be on the Bengal scale. It would be a bad bargain for the Ben- 
gal Civilians ifthe Directors were to say to them, “‘ Gentlemen, if 
you will submit to Madras allowances, we will contribute double 
the proportion to your Fand that we do tothe Madras Fand.” 
The proportion contributed by his Majesty’s Government to the 
Ceylon Civil Fand is one-tenth of the salaries paid, whereas the 
lakh of Rupees expected by the Bengal Civilians is but one- 
eighteenth of their salaries; and yet the Ceylon Estsblishment 
is little more than half the cost of the Bengal one. In Bengal, 
Government pay every Civilian on an average £2,000 per annum; 
in Ceylon (1,000 + 100) £1,100 ; the former being to the latter as 2 
to 1 1-10th. How then can we suppose that the Directors will 
listen to the Bengal Civil Service addressing them in forme 
pruperis, seeing that their allowances greatly exceed those 
of the other Establishments, including the Donations which 
their “Civil Funds” receive from Treasuries of their res- 
peetive Governments; and that the proposed rate of Sub- 
scription, namely 4 per cent. on their allowances, which they 
say, many will consider “a heavy sacrifice,” is less than the 
mere difference in value of the currencies in which Civil and Mili- 
tary allowances are paid? 


The following passage in the Memorial carries a momentary 
plausibility with it, as an argument ad hominem, and seems to 
show that these Civil Servants know how to talk to their Honour- 
able Masters. Of 371 Civil Servants now resident in this Pre- 
sidency, it appears that no less than 57 have been upwards of 26 
years.in the Service; and the Memorialists say; “if even this 
period be generally required, most of your Civil Servants must 
leave their native land with little or no hope of revisiting it: 
with the extinction of this hope, the principles and feelings that 
distinguish the gentry of their country must in many cases be 
expected to decay, and your Memorialists feel assured that none can 
depreeate more strongly than your Honorable Court any Condition of 
things that shall lead your Servants to regard themselves‘as for ever 
separated from England, AND TO CONSIDER THEIR CONNECTION 
WITH INDIA AS THAT OF PERMANENT CoLonists.” But the Ho- 
nourable Court bave a ready answer to this flourish, They may 
say: “Gentlemen, you rightly judge that we deprecate the Co- 
lonization of India as a great public evil ; and you cannot oblige 
as more than by inculcating that doctrine by writing and 
advised speaking on all occasions, especially before Commit- 
tees, and at the bars of both Houses of Parliament. Bat while 
the probibition, against Europeans holding land continues, we 
know that it is as impossible that future Colonists should he ig 
your loins as in those of a Jesuit Mission. Having no root in the 
soil, you are, and ever must be, without the seminal principle of 
Colonization ; and though to enable you to retarn to this country, 
to revisit your relations and forward the fortunes of your children, 
ne exercise of economy is required, but only the absence of folly 
and extravagance, yet whetlier your bones mingle with their 
kindred dust in England or in India, is a circumstance of perfect 
indifference as far as the question of colenization is concerned, 
You cannot leave your Judgeships, Collectorships, Salt and Opi- 
um Agencies, &c. to your children; avd every profession and 
description of private industry is full, having attained that li- 
mited maximum which is imposed by the non-existence of a class 
of European Agricultarists, And therefore, though you should “ con- 
sider your connection with India to be that of permanent Cole- 
nists,” we entertain no apprehension whatever from the effects 
of that misconceptien.” 


Sept. 30, 1622, PAUL. 
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- Reply of Pacoob Tonson. 
Fothe Bititor of the Journal. 


UE depreeate the anger of your fair Correspondent Miss 
M. M. 6. EB. Spinster of Speck Hall: and protest thet so far 
from meaning to offend, I have the highest respect and regard, 
both for herself individually, and for the useful and honorable 
body to which ste belongs. I Have all the inclination imaginable 
fo sooth and cémpose the indignation that still, I dare say, 
swells in that lovely bosom, notwithstanding the allay it must 
Bave experienced’ by the late piece of vituperation, hurled so 
promiscuously at you, as wellas myself. I am willing to make 
every reparation the case will admit of; but this will be impos- 
sible, unless the natate of my offence be made known to me, Is 
it my letter on curiosity? how sorry should I be if that letter has 
Gnfortubatély intrued on Miss M. M. S. E.’s amasements, or 
pat 4 check upon ber pleasares! how much rather would I devote 
myself to wnd be made the instrument for promoting them! —It 
is said that Ladies are often utterly incomprehensible, and that 


our best method is to endeavour to please without expecting or 


attempting to wnderstend them. Miss M. M. S. E. will not surely 
take good the truth of this, by insisting on sach a degrading con- 
eostion ; yet F protest my desire of reconciliation is so great that 
TI would agree to abide by the rale, if she will give me an oppor- 
tunity of so doingin propria persona. I would even andergo 
(and that willingly too,) the penalty she threatens, would she as- 
sare me of having the benefit of her private instructions after- 
Wards : but without an interview, how can any reasonable woman 
expect that what she desires, namely, to rectify my errors I 
Presume, can pessibly be accomplished in a such a degree as to 
render me secure against relapses? I do not desire that she 
should set aside the natural modesty of her sex, and come for- 
ward at full tengih: No, let her still keep the shelter of her ini- 
tials, abd merely add to them in the usnal style of advertisements. 
“Apply to the Printer.” I shall be quite satisfied with this, and 
will wait on ber with all possible expedition. 


Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
YACOOB TONSON, 


Pigeons and Telegraphs. 
To the Editor ¢ of the Journal. 


= It haa for sometime past been my intention to resame 
the subject of Pigeons and Telegraphs, but I have been prevent. 
edifrom doitig it by the difficalty of procuring infor mation on some 
points relating to the latter, 

Thongh I proposed to use Pigeons for conveying intelligence, 

T was as anxious as any other of your readers for the estab- 
lishment of Telegraphs between Calcutta and Saugor, &c. and 
agree with your correspondent Y. Z., whose letter appeared in 
the! FoorWar of the 25th, that some quicker mode of communica- 
tion between these places than the common one by Dawk, is abso- 
jutely necessary. 

+) YW. Z informs tis that the expence for erecting the Tele- 
Praphs proposed three years ago was estimated at 80,000 Rupees 
aud the monthly establishment at 460 Rapees. 

It is stated that the proposed charge for telegraphic mes- 
sages Was 3 Rupeds for 25 words, Would it not be better to 
elarge for the number of sigaale? forinstance, a single ficure 
inay refertoa wholesentence. If I give the following numbers 
th be telegraphed 322,6,7;53,41.2, I should expect to be charged 
for'tea signals. It might be adviseable in some cases to charge 
forthe time ; suppose 4 Rupees per minute. 

It is to be hoped that the merchan‘s are still inclined to pa- 
tréntae those who are willing toexertthemselves for the public 
It is not likely that the'Government will establish a tele- 


gtapbie communication withthe shippiog at Sangor ; asa survey 
Wasmade ‘at least 20 years ago, for the.parpose of enabling 
them to form a judgment as to the practicahility of doing it, and I 
‘ave apt heard that any steps have been since takem te effect it. 


t 
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Y. Z. proposes a line of Flag-staffs which would answer well, 
but does not state the probable expence of it nor what is paid 
for the Bankshalt Report which it is intended to supersede. 

Before incurring any considerable or regular expeace. it 
might be adviseable to make an experiment on a smail scale. 
Perhaps the cheapest kind ef Telegraph is one of those invented 
by Sir Home Popham—a Semaphore, which he called Sea Tele- 
graph: it can be made in England for Gfty shillings, abd could be 
adapted to land service at a trifling additional expence by ele- 
vating iton a bamboo stage. To construct one would require 
only a few bamboos, a pulley or two, and perhaps a strip of. 
cloth. TI believe it_could be worked by one man. 

Should an experiment with such a one sacceed, the mer- 
chants would no doubt readily afford encourgement to any per- 
son who would undertake to constract Tclegraphs of a more du- 
rable nature, and establish a regular lineof thea to Saugor. 


September 27. 


Proposed Llastic Beds. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 
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Sir, 

Upholsterers are a class of Mechanics, whose ingenuity and 
zeal towards promoting our most consoling and delicious comforts, 
by night and day, and are eminently entitled to the thanks of every 
Lady and Gentleman in the world: In Europe they bave con- 
trived a mattress well stuffed with straw, over which they place 
a bed of swan or eider down, in which we are in apinstant out 
of our depth: in the East and West Iadies a very different kind 
of bedding is necessary ; the stuffing with flocks, cotton, coir, or, 
horse-hair, curled and baked, are too heating in those climates, 
where a single sheet as a covering 18 found too mach for a sultry 
night. 

I wish, Sir, te draw the attention of those ingenious art- 
ists, to what I believe to be an improvement in mattresses ; 
curled hair is generally approved of as the best, for the purpose 
of stuffing in both Indies; I would particalarly recommend that 
wires twisted into a cyliddrical form, of one inch diameter (on 
the principle of those used in gentlemen’s elastic suspenders), be 
substituted to fillup a mattress or bed. I propose that those 
wire springs, be stretched from the head to the foot-board, both 
boards to project equally above and below, in order to turn the 
bed oceasionally, The first tier of wires to be parallel and bori- 
zontal, one eighth of an inch asunder, and sufficient to fill up the 
hed’s breath, The next tier of those springs in a similar way to 
be one cighth of an inch clear of of the upper, and in continua- 
tion, to the depth of 18 inches. Between each horizontal layer 
of spring, I propose that a cloth of strong open sheeting be 
strained and made fast on all sides, to present the twisted wires 
from entangling; the side boards when perforated will admit 
sufficient air to ventilate the interior machinery. 

Now, Sir, although the Upholsterer must, in adopting my 
to plan, bave to pay more to the blacksmith and ironmonger than 
to the feather or curled hair merchapt, the work must come under 
his hand at last to be finished in a style suitable to the required 
bedstead. 


It may be objected, that the pressure on both sides or in the 


middle of this bed would remain much longer and deeper than 
on a hair-mattress; in reply, I have before stated that the bed 
can be turned: [have reason to believe that the elasticity of my 
proposed bed will be attended to, by those to whom it is address- 
ed; I therefore anticipate a competition, a laudable competition 
in an endeavour to accommodate those in warm climates, equal 
if not superior to their successful exertions in promoting our 
comforts in Europe. 

Sir, Lam no plaigarist. Ihave heard of Dr. Graham and 
his leetares. Lhave never seen the first or attended the latter, I 
purely recommend improvement; three nights have I been turning 
and twisting on a hair mattress without sleep ; this dreadfal privae 
tion of rest has drawn my attention to the above subject, in hopes 
that cre long a consignment of cylindrical wire springs Will soom 
arrive in Iadia after the receipt of. this address. 


Calcutta, Sept. 27, 1822. ¥. 4%, 
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Selections. : 


Insurance O fites.—Tn consequence of the many losses sustained at 
Sea during the late tempests, we hear that some of the principal Insu- 
rance Offices of Caleuita are considerably under par. 


—A correspondent at Bhopalpore states that considera. 
ble inconvenience had been experienced there in consequence of that 
post bavieg beem supposed to be Sebore, the residence of the Governor 
General’s agent of Buopaul. Consequently letters and parcels intend- 
ed for the first place were forwarded to the second, which occasioned 
a delay of a day or two in reaching their destination. Bhopalpure is 
known to the natives by the name of Daubree only. Daubree is a con- 
tiguous village, and it had been as well if the name of Daubree had been 
continued.in use instead of Bhopalpoere, as it would have prevented 
mistakes. According to Mr. Prinser’s map, Daubree, or Bhopalpore, 
is about 6 kos of Rajgurcrh on the Neoj Nuddee, 12} kos West of Ner- 
surghur, and 25 kos N. W.of Bhopal. By the same authority its lati- 
tude is 23° 50’ N. Long. 76° 40 E.—Whatever its political advantages 
may be, the place itself isa most barren and dreary spot.—India Ga 
zetie. —— “ 


Cob-8ieb.—A Cure for Cholera Niorbus. 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 





” Since the commanity of Calcutta has been lately alarmed for 
a recurrence of that scourge of India, the Cholera; and more especially, 
since some few of our society, whom we must ever lament, have fallen 
victims to its ravages; no feasible mode of attacking that insidious disease 
with suecess, can, in our present knowledge of the means of its preven- 
tion or care, be deemed unacceptable tu the public. I send to you, 
therefore, for the information of your readers, the following remarks on 
a powerful bat hitherto neglected medical agent, which T have myself 
used with very general and decided success, inthe cure of ‘Indian 
Cholera. 

In the present-age of enquiry and rational doubt on most subjects 
of a speculative kind, it would be unfair on my part to anticipate eiiher 
implicit or even very general credit for the efficacy of this remedy in the 
enre of a violent disease, especially when from the prevailing feeling and 
temper of mankind it has, froma want of philosophic attention and cre- 
@it to the assertions of our forefathers, only been mentioned in terms of 
ridicule and contempt. 


All, therefore, that I require from Medical men and the Public, is a 
fair and impartial trial of the remedy proposed; and when I offer the 
suggestion not as oue of my own, but that of the most celebtated expe- 
rienced and philosophic Physician in Earope, to whom Iam indebted 
for the original idea, 1 have only to add, that in no fewer than 300 
cases of decided Cholera, I have in the years 1818, 19, 20, found 
it singularly successful. 1 shali at a fatare period communicate to 
you the result of my practice in Cholera by the sole adhibition of this won- 
derful medicine ; co:.clading in the mean time, by mentioning, that the 
Cob-web of the black spider, of our stables and godowns, carefully col- 
lected and freed trom dust by washing with water, drying in the sun, and 
after reducing to powder, made into pills of 5 grains each, any number of 
which may be given, till the sypmtoms abate or terminate, has been the 
usual mode of preparation Ihave used; whilea tincture may beaiso made 
from the substance by strong spirit of wine, of which 100 drops may be 
given for a dose, and frequeutly repeated. 


The following is an extract on the article Cob-web, from the work on 
Febrile Diseases, more particularly of the West India Islands, published in 
1817, by that venerable and dignified medical character Dr. Robert 
Jackson, late Inspector of Hospitals in the British Army. 





COB-WEB. 


Thespider’s web, and even the body of the spider has been, and still 
is employed by the vulgar of some countries, as a remedy for the cure of 
ague and fever; but, when mentioned by medical writers for such 
virtue, it is for the most part mentioned only to be ridiculed ; or it 
is supposed to produee the effect, which experience proves it to pro- 
duce, by impression of ablorrence at the idea swallowing @ spi- 
der, or a spider's web. It is within my own experience to esta- 
blish its claim to all the virtnes that have been ascribed to it for 
the cure of intermittents; even to demonstrate, to the conviction 
of the most prejudiced, that it possesses virtues in allaying pains 
and spasms and other forms of irritation, superior to opium or any known 
remedy—without connection with abhorrence ; for, as given by myself, 
the patient has always been altogether ignorant of the nature of the re- 
miédy that was given tohim. The knowledge of the virtue of cob-web in 
curing intermittents is old and valgar; but, it was not antil the beginning 
of the present centiry that J knew of it, and that experiment was made, 
under my own direction, which ascertains the fact—as to itevirtues. It 
took place in the hospital ofthe army depot iv the year 1901. Some 


3 cases of intermittent fever, the most of them 


‘usually rediced in violence, sometimes entirely removed, 


‘of foreign or 
aguish coustries, had been long in the sivk list of that hospital, obstinate- 
ly resisting, or only temporarily yielding to bark, arsenic or mercary— 
singly oriu alternation, administered with every possible attention to cir> 
cumstances, The effect of cob-web,—a fact mentioned to me some short 
time previonsby thé late Dr. Gillespie of Edinburgh, oecarred to me on 
this:oceasion. Perplexed by the obstinacy of the iutermittents in ques: 
tion, I determined to make trial of it, and I directed that a quantity of 
the purest should be collected from the cellars of the hospital, aud made 
into pills of four or five grains each—without communicating my purpose 
to any one. Four cases were selected for the experiment: to these 
four persons two pills were given with my own hand, at intervals oftwo 
hours, commeneing six hours before the usual time of the return of the 
parodxysm. The pills acted like a charm: the paroxysm didnot return, 
and heaith was actually restored —in some speedily, in others slowly. The 
effect was more than expected: and, as cob-wely seemed to be a sub. 
stance of power, cob-web pills obtained a place among the formule of the 
hospital pharmacy. According to the practice adopted at that hospital, 
the more ordinary formale were carried in a tray by a dispenser-at the 
time of the visit, given when they were prescribed, and given under 
the eve of the person who prescribed; consequently an opporta- 
nity was thereby furnished of noticing the immediate and direct effect 
of their action. It was thus observed that if cob-web was given as 
here stated, previonsly to the expected return of the paroxysm, the re- 
tarn was effectnally prevented; if given after the paroxysm had com. 
menced, the symptoms of distress instantly vanished and the patient spee- 
dily regained his usual state of health, It was further noticed that cob. 
web not only arrested the course of intermittents, but that it removed — 
almost in the manner of a charm, various forms of irritation, pain, spasm, 
delirium, vomiting, griping in the bowels and other threatening symp- 
toms common in continued fever; such atleast, as were principally ma. 
nifested onthe sentient system and organs of loco-motion: ~it was of no 
maiket valne where congestions or inflammatious existed jn the aub- 
stance of interna! organs, 


T had been in the habit of prescribing cob-web fromthe year 1801, 
and had great dependence on its virtues in different forms of disease ; but 
as it did not appear to me, in comparing substances, that the web; which 
is produced by the spider within the tropies, is the same with that which 
was emplovyedin England, Lincluded cob-web io the requisition for me- 
dicines for the windward and leeward island station for the year 1812. The 
Apotheeary General failed to procure it: the Director-General of the medi- 
cal department of the Ordnance was more fortunate, or more indnétriouws, 
He cansed a considerable quantity of it to be collected ~and he transmit. 
ted it to the Ordnance surgeon stationed at Barbadoes. Experiments were 
made in the hospitals of that island with what was thus obtained:—the 
results corresponded with what is stated above. The cob-web failed 
in no instance, as administered by the surgeon of the Ordnance, to pre- 
vent the return of febrile paroxysms of the distinetly intermitting type: 
it even rarely failed to relieve the more alarming symptoms of the remit- 
tent or continued, unless such as depended on deep congestion, or actual 
inflammation in the membranes or substance of internal organs, It 
failed in two cases, andin two cases only of distinct intermittent in the 
West Indies—i» so far as feil under my own observation. The subjects 
were both mulattoe boys: the one had contracted the disease at St. 
Lucia; the other, in the district near Montego Bay in Jamaica. Tt was 
given tothe first without sensible effect: in the second, it was given and 
tailed likewise; but the experiment was not very fairly made. 


I have stated briefly the introdnction of the spider's web into 
medical practice—and noticed the general resuits of its action. I think 
I may venture to say that it prevents the recurrence of febrile pa- 
roxysms more abruptly, and more effectually than bark or arsenic, 
or any other remedy employed for that purpose with which I am 
acquainted: that, like all other remedies of the kind, it is only 
effectual as applied under a certain condition of habit; but that the 
condition of susceptibility for cob-web is, at the same time, of more 
latitude than for any other of the known remedics. The cob-web 
was rarely given before the subject was prepared by bleeding, emetics 
or purgatives; and, given to « subject so prepared, itseldom failed to 
effect a cure comparatively permanent; relapse, or conversion inte 
another form of disease being pon the whole a rare ocewrrence where 
the disease had been suspended by this remedy, Ifthe cob-web was 
given io the time of perfect intermission, the return of the paroxysm was 
prevented; if given under the the first symptoms of a commencing pa- 
roxysm, the symptoms were suppressed, and the course of the parox- 
ysm was so much interrupted that the disease for the most part lost its 
characteristic, symptoms. If it was net given nntil the paroxysm was 
advanced in progress, the symptoms of irritation, viz. tremors, startings, 
spasms and delitinm.--if such existed as forms of febrile action, were 
Tu this case, 
sleep—calm and refreshing, asually followed the sudden and perfect re- 
moval of pain and irritation. Vomitting, spasms and twisting in the 
bowels, appearing as modes of febrile irritation, were also usually allay- 
ed by it: there was no effect from it where the vomitting or pain was cou» 
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nected with real inflammation or progessto disorganization, In cases of fe- 
brile depression, deficient animation aad indifference to surrounding ob- 
jeets, the exhibition of eight or ten grains of eob-web was often followed 
by exhilatiod:—the eyes spathied; the connt e da temporary 
animation; and, though the contse of the disease might mot be changed 
or the daugers averted, more respite was obtained from a pill of cob- 
web than what arixes from, or belongs to the action of wiue, opiuu, or 
any thing else withiu my knowledge. 





«» Farther, the power of cob web has been tried, and its good effects 
have been proved in other forms of irritation besides those that are 
strictly febrile. In spasmodic affections of various kinds, in asthma, in 
periodic head-aches, in general restlessnesses and musculac irritabilities, 
its good effects are often signal. The cob-web gives sleep, but not by 
narcotic power :—tranguillity and sleep here appear to be the simple 
cousequence of release from pain and irritation, Cob-web has also been 
applied locally,—under my own eye, to ulcerated and irritable surfaces 
with singular good effect, At first, the pain which it occasioned was 
shatp,—bat it was momentary ; and the surfaces, which had been pain- 
fol, irritable and antractable to other applications for weeks or months, 
were healed up in the course of two or three days at farthest : the ex- 
periment was made ou soperficial sores only. 


Thave not made a chemical analysis of the substance in question ; for 
my chemical kuowledge is not of the kind which would enable me to con- 
duct The operation correctly. The cob-web may perhaps be thoughs to 
belong to the class of poisons; but it is somewhat singular that | have 
not been able to discover much difference of effect from a dose of ten 
grains and from a dose of twenty, The changes induced onthe existing 
State of the system, as the effect uf its operation, characterize it as power- 
fully stimulant. t. Where the pulses of the arteries are quick, frequént, 
irregular and irritated ; they become calm, regufar and slow— almost in- 
stantaneonsly after the cob-web has passed into the stomach ;: the effect 
is Moreover accompanied, forthe most part, with perspiration and per- 
teet relaxation of surface. 2. Where the pulses are slow, regular and 
nearly matural; they asually become fréquent, small, irregular—some- 
times iatermitting. 3. Where langour and depression characterize the 
disease ; sensations of warmth aud comfort are diffused about the sto- 
mach, and increased animation is corspicnons in the appearance of the 
eye and coumtenance. 4. The cob-web applied to a bleeding surface, oc- 
cations avery sharp and trausient pain:—the bleeding instantly ceases, 
—Phe cob-web bere recommended is the produce of the black spider 
whieh inhabits cellars, barns aod stables: that which is found-upon 
hedges im autumn does not possess the same power, ifit be actually of the 
same aatare.” 


Your most obedient Servant, 
Banks of th: Neelabundy River, : SATURNUS. 


Western Provinces; Sept. 40, 1822. 


Shipping Arrivals. : 


CALCUTTA. 


Date Names of Vesecia Flags Commanders 
Sey. 29 Fort William British A, Glass 


From Whence Left 
London May 22 


Stations of Pesseis in the Winer, 


CALCUTTA, SEVTEMBER 29, 1922. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Camoens, (P.) Urtow Castie, Nancy? 
and Feticrras, outward-boond, remains,—Fort Wittiam, and Cap- 
pass, (Tarkish), inward-bonnd, remain. , 


New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Prewce Recewr, and Assa. 


Saugor.— Juitana, Isapeta, and Ernaan, (H. C. 8.) outward. 
bound, remain. 


Three Ships inward-bound, attended with two Pilot Vessels, an- 
chored below the Light House, name not ascertained. 


The Nouvetre ALiiance (F.) arrived off Calcutta on Sunday, 





Passengers. 
Passengers per Ship Fort Witttam, Captain Andrews Glass, from London 
the 22d of May, Isle of France the 23d of Auyust, and Madras 
the 20th of September. 
From London.—Mrs. Bellauey. Misses E, Broders, and S. Broders, 
Mr. C. Bellaney, Assistant Surgeon of the Honorable Company's Ser- 
vice, Mr. Cathcart, Writer, Messrs. W,, Ferguson, Mair, Cornegy, M. 
Cravy, and Lewis, Pree Merchanis, Mr, Vana Haythusou, Cadet. #rem 
Mudras.—Mr. Crosiord, aud Mr, Bosque. 
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@fficers of the Liffey frigate. 


Sin, To the Editor of the Madras Gazette. 


If the following is worthyof a place in your Paper you will much 
oblige me by inserting it, as you did an account of a former play perform. 
ed at this place.—Trincomalie sports are so very few, or probably I 
might oftener give you an account of them.—I am, &c. _ 

AN AMATEUR OF ANOTHER THEATRE. 
Trincomalie, August 24, 1822. ao 

On the 16th altimo, the Officers of the Lrrrey, entertained us with 
the comedy of “ Wild Oats” and the Farce of “ Raising the Wind.” 
This early attempt on their part to enliven this dull place is very kind, and 
makes np for the loss we feel in the absence of our old friends the Lean- 
per’s. It would be impossible to give them too much credit for the beauty 
of their Theatre which was on the Quarterdeck, and the universal ap- 
planse which each performance received, shewed that all the characters 
were well sustained, 


Sir George Thunder was a respectable veteran, both he and his 
valet-de-chambre John Dory were very amusing ; the latter was a coffi- 
plete tar and not inferior te Tom Pipes in Peregrine Pickle.—We agaia 
recognised him in the Farce as the Yorkshire waiter, and could hardly 
have thought the sailor by changing bis dress, conid also so well change 
his manners and profession.—Harry Thonder was very good, but rather 
too much ef the gentleman for a youngster eloped from school to tread 
the Thespian boards. Rover would have done eredit to Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane. His performance was far beyond what any one conld 
have expected from a persen who had not made the stage his profession. 
His Jeremy Didler ia the farce wasequal to his Rover, The Landlord 
was completely in character and seemed well accustomed to his business. 


Farmer Gammon’s appearance was that of the substantial purse. 
prond Farmer and his performance the same, Lamp’s manners and ad- 
dress were those of the character he personated (the manager ofa com- 
pany of strolling players,) Ephraim Smooth was a compjete quaker and 
did his part admirably; his love-scene with Jane was deservedly 
applanded. ' 

Lady Amaranth Thunder gained much credit which she weil deserv- 
ed. Amelia’s appesrance was rather too old, and it conid have been 
wished that the Lady who has natorally a low voice, had exerted it a 
little on this occasion—not that any one could find fault with her per- 
formance, which was excellent, particnlarly the scene, where she dis- 
covers her husband and son. The lively little Jane looked very well and 
performed her part admirably—She and her brother Sim, are by no 
means cowmon performers. The latter was also the'Fainwonld of the 
Farce which did him credit. The best looking and also one of the best 
performers of the female characters was Peggy in the Farce; she cer- 
tainly deserved the appellation of the “ Beautiful Maid at the foot of the 
Hill,” thongh the title was usurped by her aunt Miss Laurentia Durable. 
—This lady also did great justice to the character she undertook and 
received great applause particularly in her iuterviews with our favourite 
Jeremy Didler. 

All the Beanty and Fashion at this place were invited and appeat- 
ed much entertained by the performance, as well as pleased at the en- 
deavours of the Lirrey’s to find some amnsement for them.—Most of the 
Gentlemen were disappointed at dot having a dance afterwards, parti- 
cularly as the Lirrey bas an excellent Band; but the Ladies we were 
sorry to see did not appear inclined to complete the amusement of the 
evening. It is understood another Pjay is in embryo and will be ready 
for performing onthe Lirrey’s arrival at Madras, 


PAarviage. 
At Nagpore, on the 16th nitimo, at the house of Colonel Apams, 
C. B. Commanding the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, Lieutenant J, S. H, 
Weston, Deputy Judge Advocate General of that Force, to Sarau, the 
fourth Danghter of the late Major General James Murray McGreeor, 
of the Bengal Cavairy. 
Births. 


On the 30th ultimo, the Lady of Langs Maeniac, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a Son, 

On the 2oth altimo, Mrs. Macrgan, the Wife of Mr. Cuartstopnsr 
Mactean, of a Daughter. 

At Nusseerabad, on the 20th of August, the Lady of Captain Gop. 


sy, of a Daughter. 
Deaths. 
On the 25th nitimo, Mr. Joserpm Farnor, aged 12 years, 


At Mirzapore, on the 20th altimo, Mrs. Exizasera Rogers, aged 
41 years, deeply regretted by all who knew her—leaving a disconsolate 
husband, aud an infant Daughter to bewail her irreparable loss, 

At Allahabad, on’the 29th of Aagust, the infant Son of Lieutenant 
Gaurritas, of the 18th Native lofantiy, aged 10 months. 


Prowed et the Coilymown Prem. No. 4, Bankshall Stress, 














